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EDITORIALS 


to place in the mails this report of the Atlantic City Con- 

ventions just nine days after the close on January 23. It’s 
a source of pride, too, to be able to give you this important 
“News while it is News”. But that’s a long standing habit of 
this journal and is, and no doubt should be taken for granted 
by readers. 


T HE CONVENTION—It’s a real pleasure for us to be able 


As mentioned last week in this column, agreement has been 
reached to hold the same type of convention in Chicago about 
the middle of February. The agreement reflects the conviction 
of officials of the three associations concerned—canners, brokers 
and machinery men—that a concurrent meeting of the three 
groups will serve the interest of the majority to best advan- 
tage, but the problem still remains a thorny one. There’s strong 
feeling about this convention situation that reaches all the way 
down to the last man in the rear rank. All of us have our own 
opinion, and we have a right to them, but there are many little 
details in connection with this gigantic affair that many of us 
don’t understand. Backbiting and name calling surely will not 
promote a greater understanding. A conscientious study of all 
the angles will. At any rate all of us had better be prepared 
to accept room and parlor rationing, at least for another year. 
Here is the explanatory part of the official NCA release of 
January 25. 


“Various plans for rearranging the pattern of the Con- 
vention were discussed in Atlantic City during the past 
several days in efforts to solve the problem of housing that 
has arisen from steadily increasing attendance. No new 
proposal, however, appeared to accomplish a complete solu- 
tion, and the decision to continue in Chicago in 1953 the 
practice of having all groups in attendance simultaneously, 
was made in recognition of the fact that this pattern, 
evolved from 45 years of experience, has been demonstrated 
‘o meet most satisfactorily the Convention interests and 
erations of all groups in attendance. 


“Solution of the physical problem of simultaneous housing 
will necessitate a more rigid control over assignment of 
rooms and other hotel facilities, it was stated, and may in- 

olve rationing under some priority system to be worked out 
‘ointly by the sponsor associations. They plan also to make 

e tentative allocations of hotels and rooms to the various 
‘oups much earlier this year than ever before,” 


Kk ERENCES—In so important an issue as this it’s a bit 


trite for the Editor to refer the reader to a particular address 
or simmary., All of it, it seems to us should be considered 
mu.’ reading. At the same time, in an issue of this size, 
som of it might very well be overlooked. Let’s hope then, we 
may e pardoned for asking the reader to note particularly the 


refe “neces to materials’ shortages in the addresses of Mr. Trigg, 
Mr. ‘mith and in the account of the PAPPEMI meeting. Note 
Well that Mr. Smith says one of the chief reasons your machin- 
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ery men are having trouble with materials is because canners 
have not indicated any greater need. Note also that he says 
it will be far too late to ask for these materials when the pack- 
ing season gets under way. ’Nuff said. 


Then again, every canner and broker, and yes, every machin- 
ery and supply man and every one else for that matter, should 
read and study carefully the address of Congressman Patman, 
and after doing so to make known his wishes to his Congress- 
man. There’s not much that can be added to Mr. Patman’s 
address. The Robinson-Patman Law has proven itself the most 
important legislation affecting the canning industry since the 
enactment of the Pure Foods Law in 1906. Chaos will return 
once again in the distribution of canned foods if the club (meet- 
ing competition in good faith) is returned to the Jarge buyers 
now bigger than ever before. That is exactly what present 
bills, now before Congress, propose to do. 


GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR—Not all canners may be aware 
of it, but in the election of Mr. Fred C. Heinz, the Association 
has chosen a real ambassador of good will. The Association 
found that out several years ago when they sent Mr. Heinz out 
to solicit funds for the new laboratories from the canning 
machinery and supplies people. From that assignment he liter- 
ally came back with a hat full. 


Before the crown of Association President had settled com- 
fortably on his head, Mr. Heinz was out talking before the 
Rotary Club at Atlantic City. He showed them a can (with the 
label removed) and told them it represented a miracle in modern 
management. Explaining, he said, that the food inside the can 
had gone up 6 percent in the last three years, cost of the labor 
to prepare the food 16 percent, the can itself 22 percent. All 
along the line, he explained, costs have gone up. The label 
cost more, shipping case, transportation, grocers handling costs, 
and last but not least, taxes. Yet the industry, he said, is offer- 
ing the finished product at an increase of not more than 5 per- 
cent in the same period. The answer is management. But let’s 
let Mr. Heinz do the talking. 


“Except for those of us in it, the canning industry is not a 
very spectacular business. The man who finds a way to make a 
jet plane go twice as fast is more likely to maké the headline 
than the man who finds a way to fill a jar of baby food in half 
the time. 


“But the fact is that because someone figured a way to fill a 
container faster—and because someone else figured a way to 
process a certain food without destroying its nutritional value— 
and because someone else worked out a better system of crating 
for delivery—in other words, because of good management— 
Americans are eating better today than they ever have before, 
and are paying less for what they eat, in comparison with what 
they pay for almost everything else they buy.” 
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Better lesting ... Better lasting 


SILVER CROSS BANTAM 
the top Quality White Corn 


Test it—taste it, and you’ll discover that Silver Cross Bantam beats 

: the fancy yellows because of its more desirable flavor and superior texture. 

. Produced only by Michael-Leonard, Silver Cross Bantam is a 14-to 16- 
on rowed corn that is drouth resistant, high yielding, and packed with flavor. _ 


If you plan to pack white corn in 1952, use the fanciest variety 
que te available, Silver Cross Bantam, another fine Michael-Leonard 
2 sweet corn that is leading the pack! 


Michael-Leonard 
x 


SIOUX CITY 6, 1OWA © FULL LINE OF GCANNERS' SEEDS * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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45th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 19-23, 1952 


Excepting one Canning Prob- 
lems Conference all sessions of the 
National Canners’ Association’s 
45th Annual Convention were held 
in the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, Saturday, January 19 and 
Sunday, January 20. There were 
two general sessions, both of which 
were held on Saturday. At the 
Opening General Session, Presi- 
dent Barnes extended greetings to 
all convention delegates and new 
officers for 1952 were elected. Fea- 
tured speakers included the Honor- 
able Wallace F. Bennett, U.S. Sen- 
ator from Utah who charged that 
the partnership between industry 
and government is being chal- 
lenged by the present Administra- 
tion, and Mr. Ralph F. Trigg, Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration, who 
warned the audience that 1952 will 
unquestionably be very difficult for 
most industries because of acute 
shortages of materials due to the 
demands of Defense Mobilization. 


At the Closing General Session 
new officers, President Fred C. 
Heinz and Vice-President Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr. were installed, 
and Resolutions were adopted. 
Notably the Association called for 
decontrol of prices of those canned 
foods in ample supply. The meet- 
ing was then turned over to gov- 
ernment agencies. Colonel W. E. 
Pheris spoke for the Quartermas- 
ter, Mr. S. R. Smith for the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, the Claimant agency for 
the canning industry, and Mr. 
George L. Mehren for the Office of 
Price Stabilization. Colonel Pheris 
told the audience the Quarter- 
master would not need as many 
canned foods out of the ’52 pack as 
was taken last year, and that 75 
percent of the requirements would 
be in No. 10 cans. Mr. Smith com- 
plimented canners for an excep- 
tionally fine job, announced that 
acreage goals generally would be 2 
percent less than last year, and dis- 
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cussed the various phases of the 
program for the coming year. Mr. 
Mehren promised little hope of de- 
control in 1952 and outlined the 
thinking at OPS and asked the co- 
operation of industry committees. 


There were many interesting 


subjects discussed at the three 
Canning Problems 


Conferences. 


FRED C. HEINZ, President 


National Canners Association 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two speakers, for instance, dis- 
cussed the possibilities of food pro- 
cessing using atomic energy by- 
products; a new means of cannery 
waste disposal “Spray Irrigation” 
was advanced. There was a report 
of the deciduous fruit waste util- 
ization program in California. An- 
other report indicated possible 
water conservation practices on 
the West Coast where the problem 
is acute. 

At another Canning Problems 
Conference the technical back- 


ground of further tin conservation - 


was. discussed. Another paper 
brought the audience up to date on 
the current improvement and re- 
search program for better canned 
meats, Counsel Austern discussed 


items. 


the current developments and pros- 
pects in canned food standards; 
and a technical paper dealing with 
the rejection of carotene during 
the canning of tomato juice was 
presented. 


At still another Canning Prob- 
lems Conference NCA Laboratory 
head, Dr. E. J. Cameron, spoke of 
problems in the labeling of dietetic 
canned foods, and mentioned the 
increasing popularity of these 
H. R. Smith of the Wash- 
ington Laboratory, and W. V. 
Eisenberg of the Food and Drug 
Administration, presented back- 
ground information for the recent 
food and drug announcement that 
mold count in canned tomatoes 
cannot be considered a measure of 
the amount of rot and extraneous 
material in canned tomato prod- 
ucts. Another paper dealt with the 
significance of vacuum in canned 
foods. Still another pointed out 
areas where recontamination gen- 
erally occurs after the cooling 
operation. 


There were two Raw Products 
Conferences. The subjects were 
handled in the form of panel dis- 
cussions. Topics included “Suc- 
cessful Organization of the Tomato 
Disease Program” and “Evalua- 
tion of Equipment for Insect and 
Disease Control’, ““Chemical Weed 
Control on Canning Crops” and 
“Varietal Performance of Snap 
Beans Harvested with the new 
Mechanical Bean Picker’’. 


Fish canners were told at the 
special Fishery Products Confer- 
ence that developments in the fish 
canning industry in Peru have 
been slow and backward. They 
were told also that materials han- 
dling represented the greatest area 
of opportunity for cost reduction, 
and that the negotiation of the 
Japanese - Canadian - United States 
Fishery Treaty last fall should go 
a long way toward overcoming 
past difficulties with the fishermen 
of these nations. Dr. W. C. Her- 
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rington, Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife to the Un- 
der Secretary of State, paid high 
tribute to industry representatives 
for the successful accomplishment 
of this Treaty. 

Generally speaking the following 
pages give a running account of 
these meetings, with plentiful and 


pertinent quotations. However, 
many of the papers, Pheris, Smith, 
Mehren and Cameron are repro- 
duced in full, except possibly the 
introduction has been omitted. The 
technical papers not fully covered 
in this issue, will be passed along 
to readers in early editions of “The 
Canning Trade’. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, January 19, 1952 
PRESIDING: Herbert J. Barnes, President, National Canners Association 


The Opening General Session of the 
45th Annual Convention of the National 
Canners Association was held in the 
American Room of the Hotel Traymore 
at 10:00 A.M. Saturday, January 19. The 
Reverend Arthur McKay Ackerson of 
All Saints Episcopal Church, offered the 
Invocation. 


GREETINGS FROM MR. BARNES 


“T wish there were enough years to go 
around to enable every single member of 
the National Canners Association to serve 
a term as President”, began Mr. Barnes. 
“It is the most educational opportunity 
that could come to a canner,” he said, 
“enjoying, as he does, the privilege of 
meeting canners and their associates 
from all parts of the country and dis- 
covering how the interests and activities 
of all those who supply, produce and dis- 
tribute canned foods, are essentially 
dovetailed.” 


But the most illuminating experience 
of serving a term as President, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barnes, is to learn “how vast, 
how constructive and how inspiring is 
the performance of the National Canners 
Association”. He pointed out that the 
staff is handling the extra burdens im- 
posed by government control—pricing 
problems, container limitations, availa- 
bility of man power, etc.—as a matter 
of course, and yet the regular work of 
the divisions continues without impair- 
ment. He strongly recommended that 
every member of the Association read 
and study the annual report of the Sec- 
retary to obtain a better idea of the 
duties and services of this great organi- 
zation. 


In addition to this public acknowledg- 
ment to the staff for a steller perform- 
ance under trying conditions, Mr. Barnes 
also paid tribute to canner members ac- 
tive in asociation work. “I bow also to 
the members of all committees who have 
served this past year, and especially do 
I wish to thank the members of the 
Board of Directors, the Administrative 
Council, and War Mobilization group for 
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its various task forces on the several 
phases of government control.” “These 
men”, he said, “have devoted monumen- 
tal time and labor to their pressing 
tasks. They have traveled thousands of 
miles by rail and air to meet the prob- 
lems as they arose several times during 
the year. Their faithful and efficient 
service has made my job and responsi- 
bility as President that much easier to 
carry.” 


HERBERT J. BARNES, President 
National Canners Association 
Kayvsille Canning Corp. 
Kaysville, Utah 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Past President, John F. McGovern, 
presented in his own inimitable way the 
following slate of officers, which was 
unanimously adopted: “Johnny,” as he 
is affectionately known throughout the 
canning industry, has been left badly 
crippled by the illness he suffered during 
his term as President of the Association, 
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but his sparkling wit and everlasting 
humor remain just as keen as ever, 
When his task had been completed he 
asked the audience to say a prayer to 
St. Christopher to guide him safely on 
that perilous journey back to his seat. 

President: Fred C. Heinz of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vice President: Louis Ratzesberger, 
Jr., president of the Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, 

Secretary-Treasurer: Carlos Campbell 
of Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Heinz is a vice president of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, owners of the 
famous “57” varieties. He followed both 
his father and grandfather into the busi- 
ness of that well-known firm. 


Mr. Heinz has been prominent in mo- 
bilization planning by the National Can- 
ners Association. During World War II 
he was a member of the N.C.A. Planning 
Committee, and is a member of its pres- 
ent-day counterpart, the War Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, in which he also serves 
as Chairman of its Procurement Group. 


Mr. Ratzesberger is President of the 
Illinois Canning Company of Hoopeston, 
Illinois. This firm is especially well 
known for the renowned “Joan of Arc” 
brand of red kidney beans, pork and 
beans and butter beans. The firm is 
known also as one of the foremost 
quality packers of canned corn and high 
quality canned tomatoes and _ tomato 
products. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED 
TO FILL UNEXPIRED TERMS 


Arvid Erickson, Barron-Gray Packing 
Co. Div., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San 
Jose, Calif.; J. W. Thuma, Sycamore 
Preserve Work Corp., Sycamore, 
Charles O. Koller, Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Fredom, Pa. 


DIRECTOR ELECTED 
FOR TWO-YEAR TERM 


Grant Horsey, Wm. J. Horsey Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED 
FOR THREE-YEAR TERMS 


H. L. Aukerman, Caar Canning Co., 
Redkey, Ind.; Berkeley ‘A. Davis, Rogers 
Canning Co., Milton, Ore.; George H. 
Draper, III, Draper Brothers, Frederica, 
Del.; Edward R. Elwell, Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co., Portland, Me.; Leo M. Gleason, 
G & M Food Products, Des Moines, Iowa; 
George Gooding, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; Robert A. 
Harris, Jr., Kinsale Canning Co., Kin- 
sale, Va.; Henry W. Hartle, Owatonna 
Canning Co., Owatonna, Minn.; T. B. 
Holcombe, Indian Ridge Canning (o., 
Ine., Houma, La.; Grover Howard, Baron 
Canning Co., Westville, Okla.; Bradley 
T. Jones, Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Ver- 
non, Wash.; George Lambert, Keystone 
Mushrooms Co., Inc., Coatesville, Pa.; 
R. C. Lewis, Bordo Products, Co., Winter 
Haven, Fla.; A. N. Meyer, Fredonia 
Canned Foods, Inc., Fredonia, Wis.; 
George Pierce, Fairmont Foods, Barker, 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


(Continued) 


N.Y.; D. T. Saxby, California Packing 
Corp., San Francicso, Calif.; Robert E. 
Searby, Hawaiian Canneries Co., Kapaa, 
Kauai, T.H.; P. K. Shoemaker, H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Victor R. 
Smith, Box Elder Packing Corp., Brig- 
ham City, Utah; Norman Spain, Win- 
chester Canning Co., Canal Winchester, 
Ohio; A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago Ill.; F. H. Walrond, Man- 
teca Canning Co., Manteca, Calif.; D. B. 
Wood, Wood Canning Co., Stockton, 
Calif.; F. Hall Wrightson, Chas. T. 
Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE 
TERMS HELD OVER 


Frank Armstrong, Jr., National Fruit 
Product Co., Ine., Winchester Va.; Floyd 
L. Asher, Clarksville Canning Co., Clarks- 
ville, Iowa; Charles H. Bailey, Mon- 
mouth Canning Co., Portland, Maine; 
E. R. Blackinton, Blackinton & Son 
Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; A. Edward 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., 
3enton Harbor, Mich.; N. C. Buckles, 
Quality Food Products Co., Bradford, 
Ohio; J. Glen Brubaker, Hemet Packing 
Co., Hemet, Calif; E. C. Christensen, 
Christensen Products Corp., Weslaco, 
Texas; R. D. Cleaveland, The H. J. Me- 
Grath Co., Baltimore, Md.; S. R. Cleven- 
ger, Bush Brothers & Co., Dandridge, 
Tenn.; Mrs. M. F. Counter, The Fort 
Lupton Canning Co., Fort Lupton, Colo.; 
S. K. Ferguson, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis.; G. E. Finch, Edgett- 
Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y.; Carleton 
A. Friday, Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis.; Robert A. Friend, 
Friend Bros., Ine., Melrose, Mass.; W. W. 
Giddings, Snively Groves, Inc., Winter 
Haven, Fla.; J. D. Hendrickson, Colum- 
bia River Packers Assn., Astoria, Ore.; 
Dale G. Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning 
Co., Thornton, Calif.; R. W. Jones, R. 
W. Jones Canning Co., Ine., Arlington, 
Ind.; Spencer R. Keare, Illinois Canning 
Co., Hoopeston, Ill.; Russell B. Kline, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Ine., Celina, Ohio; 
M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Corp., Inc., 
Peach Glen, Pa.; A. T. Leatherbury, 
Eastern Shore Canning Co., Ine., Machi- 
pongo, Va.; Stanley Macklem, Curtice 
Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Philip 
N. Mark, Tri-Valley Packing Assn., San 


Francisco, Calif.; Ivan Moorhouse, 
Olympia Canning Co., Olympia, Wash.; 
John ©. O’Hara, Davis Bros. Fisheries 
Co., ‘ne, Gloucester, Mass.; John A. 


Owe, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Reynold H. Peterson, Big 
Horn Canning Co., Cowley, Wyo.; E. I. 
Pitk Eugene Fruit Growers Assn., 
Eugene, Ore; Paul H. Ploeger, The 
Ploever-Abbott Co., Darien, Ga.; L. E. 
Shanon, Otoe Food Products Co., Ne- 
braska City, Nebr.; James M. Shriver, 
The B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md.; 
Russell M. Smith, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il; John W. Speyer, Kauai 
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Pineapple Co., Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H.; 
Angus G. Stevens, Stevens Canning Co., 
Ogden, Utah; Alfred J. Stokely, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind.; Al- 
bert Vignolo, Jr., West Coast Packing 
Corp., Long Beach, Calif.; Lester Wass, 
Machiasport Canning Co., Eastport, 
Maine; Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson 
& Son, Greenwich, N. J.; Ernest M. 
Weisner, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich.; Robert Wilson, Faribault Canning 
Co., Faribault, Minn.; Arthur W. Wittig, 
Port Ashton Packing Corp., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. Hollis Wyman, Jasper Wyman 
& Son, Millbridge, Maine. ? 


LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., Vice-President 
National Canners Association 
Illinois Canning Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
—PARTNERS OR ANTAGONISTS 


Business and government must work 
as a partnership if the nation is to meet 
its domestic and foreign threats, accord- 
ing to Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah, the first visiting speaker on the 
program. The Senator charged that the 
partnership is threatened by the atti- 
tude of the present Administration. 


“Despite the impressive record of 
American business, there are two main 
forces in the American government that 
work constantly to hamper the produc- 
tive process, discredit its leaders and 
discourage those who provide its new 
facilities,” Senator Bennett said. 


The first group consists of socialists, 
who believe in public ownership as an 
idealogical principle or because they are 
unwilling or unable to face the compe- 


tition of free business. These people 
want increased government control in all 
areas of production—power, medicine, 
insurance and many other fields. Their 
chief weapon is the relentless attempt to 
separate business from the public and 
from its employees by raising the con- 
stant bugaboo of “excessive profits.” 


The other group includes the politi- 
cians of the present administration 
which came to power when business was 
trying to fight its way out of a depression 
for which it had been unjustly blamed. 


“The first political move, which had 
surprising success,” the Senator recalled, 
“was to turn industry’s own employees 
against it through the political activities 
of trade unions. The second is the at- 
tempt to separate small business—la- 
beled virtuous—from big business—thus 
labeled evil.” 


“The boldness of the program is 
demonstrated,” he added, “by the fact 
that, while castigating ‘big business’ as 
a political whipping boy, the same gov- 
ernment officials depend upon it almost 
entirely for the success of our defense 
program.” 


Senator Bennett urged the adoption of 
a three point program to combat this 
antibusiness campaign: (1) business 
must strengthen its moral conduct so 
that it provides no “horrible examples”, 
(2) business must present the truth to 
its employees through courageous and 
imaginative intra-organizational pro- 
grams and (3) businessmen must exer- 
cise their legitimate right to participate 
directly in politics. 


“In the 1952 elections the administra- 
tion will base its campaign on prosperity, 
as it has done for 20 years,” the Senator 
predicted. “If we have prosperity, who 
created it— government or business? 
They will claim full credit for govern- 
ment and label business as an evil force 
attempting to destroy it. You and I 
know better!” 


Recalling that government encroach- 
ment on free American private enter- 
prise was a cause of the Revolutionary 
War, Senator Bennett said that free 
competition has given the United States 
a standard of living unequalled in his- 
tory and undreamed of today by many 
persons in other nations of the world. 


In addition, American business has 
out-produced Europe and Japan to win 
World War II, has produced practical 
atomic weapons, has provided the Ameri- 
can people with an unparalleled supply 
of consumer goods, has provided Billions 
in money and materials to rebuild other 
nations and is now in the process of re- 
arming the free world. 


The Senator urged business leaders in 
all fields to elect men who believe in the 
return to the traditional partnership of 
business and government which has 
made the country great. He concluded 
by telling his audience to take the time 
to help their employees understand and 
help perpetuate that partnership. 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


(Continued) 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS IN THE 
MOBILIZATION EFFORT 


At the outset of his address Mr. Ralph 
S. Trigg, Deputy Administrator of the 
Defense Production Administration, said 
he had one point he wanted to make per- 
fectly clear, “The year 1952 will unques- 
tionably be very difficult for many of 
us. It will be difficult because materials 
shortages will be more acute in the com- 
ing months because the visible rewards 
of our mobilization for defense—in the 
form of mass production of munitions— 
is still some months’ distant.” Mr. Trigg 
said that the basic unchanged policy of 
the Administration in the defense mobil- 
ization program is a determination to 
make our nation strong enough to make 
the communist aggressor think carefully 
before plunging the entire world into 
another world wide conflict, or, failing 
that, to make ourselves and our friends 
in the free world strong enough to win 
any war that may be forced upon us. 
He reminded his audience that “we can- 
not attain this objective without con- 
siderable cost to ourselves. “In the 
months ahead,” he said, “we shall con- 
tinue to feel with increasing severity the 
inevitable dislocations, material short- 
ages and localized periods of unemploy- 
ment that are the inescapable cost of 
any mobilization program.” 

Reviewing the major accomplishments 
in the defense program to date, Mr. 
Trigg summed these up as follows: More 
than 1 million men and women added to 
the armed forces; 28 wings added to the 
Air Force, for a present total of 90 
wings; more than 270 vessels returned 
to active duty by the Navy; military de- 
liveries of $2 billion a month, more than 


THE HONORABLE WALLACE F. BENNETT 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


three times the rate of a year ago; total 
deliveries since the outbreak in Korea 


nearly $20 billion. During 1951 our steel 


capacity increased by 4 million ingot tons 
annually, aluminum capacity by 75,000 
tons annually, and electric power capa- 
bility by more than 7 million kilowatts. 
the “pinch” of critical materials, he said, 
will continue into 1953, since the require- 
ments of the military and the atomic 
energy programs for most materials 
will either continue at the same levels 
throughout ’52 or rise slightly. Produc- 
tion of steel and aluminum should also 
rise somewhat during the year, he said. 
But the main results of the expansion 
programs will not be felt until late in 
1952 and 19538. All of which means that 
meanwhile the supplies of these wanted 
materials must be allocated, and that is 
the specific phase of the program over 
which Mr. Trigg has direct responsibil- 
ity, that is the overall division of control 
materials, steel, copper and aluminum 
among all of the various claimant 
agencies. 


THE MECHANICS OF ALLOCATION 


That part of Mr. Trigg’s address deal- 
ing with the mechanics of allocation in 
second quarter allotments is of so vital 
interest to the industry that it is re- 
produced in full below. 


“A first step is to draw together and 
total up the estimated requirements for 
all uses. In this we have the help of 
many other agencies upon which we de- 
pend for initia] determinations. There 
are some 56 of these “claimant agencies”, 
each responsible for an important seg- 
ment of the total economy. A few of 
the more important are the Department 
of Defense, for the military program; 
the Department of Agriculture, for needs 
in agricultural production, processing 
and distribution; the National Produc- 
tion Authority, with its motor vehicle, 
farm machinery, and other special divi- 
sions; the Defense Fisheries Administra- 
tion; the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion; the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion—and so on through the long list. 


“With the aid of an inter-agency Re- 
quirements Committee, all requirements 
submitted by the claimant agencies are 
screened and _ re-screened. They are 
double-checked against relative essen- 
tiality, possibility of deferment, any dup- 
lication of coverage, and other factors 
which would influence final decisions. 
Top-level officials make up this inter- 
agency committee, and you can be sure 
that requirements in all phases of the 
economy get a thorough hearing. 


“A second step is, of course, to deter- 
mine the total amount of scarce and 
critical materials which will be available 
in total for distribution and use during 
the period under consideration. Here 
again we have direct help from many 
other agencies and_ services. These 
determinations must be factual and 
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accurate, based upon the best possible 
information. 
“When the estimated requirements are 


reported and translated into tons of steel 
and copper and aluminum—and the total 
availability of the critical materials is 
known—then the real job begins. The 
problem centers in the fact that there 
are not enough of some of the most im- 
portant raw materials to meet even the 
carefully - screened requirements which 
have been requested by the claimant 
agencies. There is only one answer: all 
requirements cannot be met in full. 


“Here is where we undertake the dif- 
ficult but necessary task of cutting back 
on requirement estimates, deferring the 
fulfillment of some programs to later 
periods, and suggesting all possible ways 
of conserving critical materials through 
substitution and elimination of waste. 


“In reaching final decisions on alloca- 
tions which will bring requirements into 
balance with available supplies, we are 
guided by three basic policies: (1) the 
material needs of the approved military 
program should be satisfied in full, after 
careful screening to eliminate errors, 
duplications, waste, and any improper 
scheduling; (2) the material needs of 
defense-supporting activities should be 
satisfied, after similar screening, to the 
maximum extent consistent with the 
limited amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum available for distribution, and 
consistent with securing a proper bal- 
ance between construction and equip- 
ment, between components and end prod- 
ucts, and between the production of 
energy resources and the demand for 
these resources; and (3) production of 
consumers’ goods should not be subject 
to sudden, drastic cutback, because of the 
great danger of creating pools of unem- 
ployed labor and contributing to infla- 
tionary forces; but it should be curtailed 
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to the extent necessary to free critical 
materials for more urgent defense uses. 


2nD QUARTER ALLOTMENTS 

“We have just finished making the sec- 
ond quarter 1952 allotments of controlled 
materials among the various claimant 
agencies, and I should like to discuss 
some aspects of this distribution in some 
detail. 

“In the first place, when we drew up 
our first balance sheet, the stated re- 
quirements of the various claimants were 
from 137 percent to 185 percent of the 
supply and these requirements had al- 
ready been screened and represented the 
minimum amounts that the various 
claimant agencies felt that they must 
have to carry forward their most essen- 
tial programs. 

“More than this, the requested direct 
and anticipated indirect requirements for 
the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission not only in- 
creased over the first quarter, but were 
very large in relation to the supply. 

“You can see from this something of 
the problem that we faced. Demand had 
to be brought into balance with supply, 
yet we had to meet the essential needs 
of the military and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and at the same time maintain 
the civilian economy at the highest pos- 
sible levels. 

“Our policy is to support civilian pro- 
duction at a ‘protected minimum’ level 
which will not create shortages of impor- 
tant equipment, appliances and other 
goods and which will not result in wide- 
spread unemployment and which will 
not jeopardize economic stabilization 
objectives. 

“This was a very large order, as you 
can see, and I will not pretend for a 
moment that. we met it in full. I am 
sure that we have not. But we have 
tried, and I think we have succeeded very 


well in making the fairest distribution of 
materials that could be done, consistent 
with the material shortages and other 
problems that we faced. 


“Remember that in weighing the needs 
of any one program, we must also con- 
sider the needs of others. I want to 
assure you that we are very mindful of 
the importance of the canning industry. 
I want to assure you that we will do all 
that we can to see to it that the essential 
needs of this industry are met, so far 
as we can meet them. But this period 
requires some sacrifices from us all. 


“Never before on so vast a scale has 
any nation attempted to build military 
strength and at the same time expand its 
basic economy, maintain high levels of 
production of consumer goods, and assist 
in the arming of allies throughout the 
world. 


“It is a bold and challenging program. 
Its requirements for many basic materi- 
als and for highly skilled labor are very 
great. It places great demands on the 
leadership and organizing ability of in- 
dustry and government alike. It calls 
for a large measure of devotion and 
unity among our people. 


“We in the Defense Production Admin- 
istration feel that the limitations and 
controls which are necessary now are 
merely temporary expedients. We do not 
think it will be necessary to continue 
them indefinitely; we do not want to 
continue them one hour beyond their 
actual need. And as the industrial ex- 
pansion program moves toward comple- 
tion, we are confident that the emergency 
restrictions can be relaxed more and 
more—toward the day when they will no 
longer be needed at all. 


“That is the goal. With your help, 
we can reach it more surely and more 
quickly. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday January 19, 1952 
PRESIDING: Herbert J. Barnes, President, National Canners Association 


RESOLUTIONS 


The first order of business at the 
Closing General Session held also in the 
American Room of the Hotel Traymore, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, January 
19, was the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions by Chairman Henry P. Tay- 
lor, Past President of the Association. 
The following Resolutions were pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted: 


PRICE CONTROL 
economic system and national 
Strensth are based on the tenet that 
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abundant goods can best be produced 
and sold at fair prices in a free economy. 
Only where unavoidable restraints upon 
production cause shortages in supply can 
there be temporary justification for the 
artificial, burdensome, and inevitably in- 
equitable and complicated system of Gov- 
ernment price controls. The canning in- 
dustry is convinced that the Office of 
Price Stabilization should immediately 
promulgate regulations providing for the 
suspension of price control on any prod- 
uct in ample supply where the prevailing 
price is exerting no inflationary pres- 
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sure. Most canned foods are in this po- 
sition. Standards for suspension of con- 
trol should be specifically clear, direct, 
and automatically operative. Their ef- 
fective use must be based on economic 
fact, rather than upon administrative 
predilection, so as to permit appropriate 
Congressional review and any necessary 
legislative revision. 


THE RIGHT TO MEET COMPETITION 


Repeatedly, this Association has re- 
corded the conviction of the canning in- 
dustry that uncertainty in the legal rules 
governing the right of an _ individual 
seller to meet competition constitutes a 
threat to the economy. To impose limi- 
tations on the meeting of competition in 
good faith by individual sellers will in- 
evitably result in economic maladjust- 
ment whose impact will fall upon the 
growers, workers, canners, and the com- 
munities in which they work and live. 
This Association is convinced that the 
public interest will be served and a free 
economy fostered by immediate and clear 
Congressional confirmation of the legal 
right of every seller in good faith to 
price his goods so as to be enabled al- 
ways and effectively to meet competition 
in any market. 


THE TRIPARTITE 
FISHERIES CONVENTIONS 


The National Canners Association has 
observed with great interest the nego- 
tiations of the Tripartite Fisheries Con- 
ference at Tokyo between the United 
States, Canada and Japan. The confer- 
ence resulted in a draft of a Convention 
embodying a set of workable rules and 
regulations for the conservation and 
utilization of North Pacific fisheries. The 
Association commends the United States 
Delegation for its part in the negotia- 
tions and the drafting of the Convention 
and urges ratification by the United 
States Senate at the earliest possible 
date. 


APPRECIATION FOR 
SPEAKERS, ALLIED TRADES 
AND PRESS 


The informative and timely speeches 
by our guest speakers, the cooperation of 
the allied industries and the coverage 
by newspapers, radio and the trade press 
contribute in large measure to the suc- 
cess of the Annual Convention. The As- 
sociation is grateful for their invaluable 
contribution to the 1952 Convention and 
directs the President and Board of Di- 
rectors to express to each of them its 
sincere appreciation for their effective 
cooperation. 


HERBERT J. BARNES 


In the mirror of high office and de- 
manding responsibility there is often 
reflected the true image of the man. 
During the past year of continued stress 
and persistent uncertainties, Herbert J. 
Barnes brought to the Presidency of this 
Association those personal qualities 
which he so uniquely typifies—equilib- 
rium without weakness, conviction with- 
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out arrogance, candor without discour- 
tesy, and geniality without loss of 
purpose. His complete integrity, derived 
from his respect for sound principle in- 
dependent of any crisis of the moment, 
his unaffected sincerity, and his pene- 
trating insight into the problems of this 
industry have made his year of leader- 
ship both a valuable contribution to 
every canner and a pleasant privilege 
for those who have worked with him. To 


' Herbert J. Barnes the Association ex- 


presses its gratitude for a trying task 
magnificiently accomplished. 


N.C.A. STAFF 


The imposition of a defense program 
on the nation’s economy has created 
many new problems for the canning in- 
dustry. The ever expanding scope of 
Government controls and the many 
varied problems accompanying the mo- 
bilization effort have likewise made the 
Association’s task of industry education, 
guidance, and representation a vastly 
more complicated burden. For the capa- 
ble assumption of these additional re- 
sponsibilities and the prompt and ef- 
ficient performance of these emergency 
duties, the industry owes a vote of 
thanks to Carlos Campbell and his staff. 


NECROLOGY 


With sorrow we pay tribute to those 
friends and colleagues who have died 
during the past year. In so doing we 
express our gratitude for their contri- 
butions to the industry and our apprecia- 
tion of their friendship and the privilege 
of having worked with them. They will 
not be forgotten. Mournfully, we here 
record the loss during the past year of 
Col. Clifford C. Wagner, Frank E. Gor- 
rell, Donald F. Larsen, Sr., Dr. Ward 
Benjamin. White, Dr. S. A. Rohwer, 
Ralph E. Sanborn, William H. White, 
George S. Bones, Frank E. Brewer, Har- 
old K. Royal, Charles Carroll Caldwell, 
Frank W. Douthitt, Leland S. Argall, 
John T. Tenneson, Sr., John Wilson 
Mount, Irving F. Lyons, George A. 
Bounds, William J. Foreman, Stran Sum- 
mers, Heberton Lee Williams, Edward 
M. Brennan, Oscar T. Sewell, Carroll 
Lindsey. 


INSTALLATION OF 
NEW OFFICERS 


At this time Mr. Heinz and Mr. Ratzes- 
berger, who had been elected President 
and Vice-President respectively at the 
Morning Session, were called to the 
speakers rostrum and introduced to the 
afternoon audience. 

Mr. Heinz spoke of the problems 
facing the industry—the preservation of 
the public confidence in canned foods, the 
maintenance of our position in a com- 
petive market. In addition, he said, there 
are special problems peculiar to the 
times in which we live. More than any 
other industry, he said, “we are caught 
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directly between agriculture with its 
price support, and labor with its tremen- 
dous bargaining power. I have serious 
doubts as to whether the price of canned 
foods can be kept down when two of the 
biggest items in our budget—price sup- 
ported farm products and floor supported 
wages—keep going up.” Because of this 
Mr. Heinz promised that the Association 
would continue to petition for proper 
price adjustments whenever it is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the industry. 
Speaking of tin, Mr. Heinz said “The 
interests of the canning industry can 
best be served if we make a rigorous 


COL. WM. E. PHERIS, Chief — 
Procurement Division, OQMG 


presentation of proposals and recommen- 
dations in the direction of a constructive 
program for the purchase and allocation 
of this critical metal. As I see it our 
big job in this respect will be to demon- 
strate what should be obvious—that it is 
just as important to save essential 
canned foods from waste and loss as 
it is to stockpile materials.” Mr. Heinz 
said that the same logic applies to the 
problem of manpower, the Army pro- 
curement program, etc. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT OF 
THE 1952 PACK 
By COLONEL WILLIAM E. PHERIS 


Chief, Procurement Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D.C. 


When Wellington began the modern 
system of supply in Spain, little did he 
realize the problem would become so big. 
Nor did he have so many ways to solve 
it quickly. In his day the task of feeding 
troops was simpler than ours. He was 
only concerned about quantity. And one 
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of his biggest impediments was _ his 
source of supply. He had no nationwide 
industry. His quartermaster bought 
from the grower, and issued directly to 
the commands. He did use a long sup- 
ply line, and a wagon train for transport. 
But without preserving methods, his 
food reached his soldiers in a wide va- 
riety of conditions—few of them good. 
Today’s Army faces these problems 


with far more assurance. This is so be- | 
cause the food producing, preserving and | 


distribution industries do their job so 
efficiently. The military can acquire its 
supplies with a minimum effort and con- 
fusion. To its everlasting credit, this 
industrial group, so well represented 
here this afternoon, has been active in 
making this true. The country places 
unspoken reliance in your ability to pro- 
vide food for its sons and daughters in 
ithe armed forces. 

The problem of feeding the military 
forces is brought into sharp relief when 
one realizes that approximately 35 per- 


cent of all the dollars now spent by the 


Quartermaster Corps goes for food. 

A large portion of the success with 
which we in the QMC have been able to 
feed the armed forces of the United 
States stems from the splendid coopera- 
tion which your industry has at all times 
cxtended to us. Without such coopera- 
tion, it literally would be impossible to 
achieve that level of procurement effici- 
cney which we want to characterize our 
cperation. Obviously, intelligent and 
realistic procurement of food and food 
products calls for the utmost of team 
play between industry on the one hand 
and the Quartermaster Corps on _ the 
other. With a mutual problem to resolve, 
we are anxious to do our part. Let me 


outline some of the steps which we in the | 


Quartermaster Corps have taken and 
are taking to make your job easier in 
helping us to do our job. Briefly there 
are four steps in our planning this year. 
These are: 


1. The set-aside program. 
2. Walsh-Healy Act exemption. 


3. Negotiated purchasing using letter 
contracts initially. 


4. A field buying organization. 

Let me now go into some of the impor- 
tant elements of these-steps. 

As you are aware, the Secretary of 
Agriculture at the request of The Quar- 
termaster General issued a_ set-aside 
order in April, 1951. The terms of this 
order accomplished two goals: canners 
were given early information as to what 
would be required of them by the mili- 
tary forces; and, in turn, the military 
forces received more of their subsistence 
requirements in preferred can sizes. 

Our 1952 requirements, of which more 
will be said later, are sufficient to justify 
continuation of Defense Food Order No. 
2 to cover the 1952 annual pack. There- 
fore, The Quartermaster General has 
made the necessary representations to 
The Secretary of Agriculture for a set- 
aside. Although no decision has yet been 
made, one is expected in the very, néar 
future. 
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Our experience under the Walsh-Hea- 
ley Act exemption has been highly satis- 
factory. It was, therefore, clearly indi- 
cated this fall that another exemption 
for the new crop would be necessary. 
Although we had asked for an exemption 
covering the full 1952 calendar year, the 
Secretary of Labor issued one for the 
period to June 30. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


The method by which we can operate 
to mutual advantage even under the 
drastically shortened exemption period 
is, of course, through the medium of 
letter contracts. 

Apparently there has been some con- 
fusion as to just what is involved in this 
type of contracting. The letter contract 
must demonstrate some value in itself, in 
order to be a contract. As a contract, it 
requires the contractor to fulfill its 
terms, yet paves a way in which both 
parties can realize a later definite con- 
tract based upon actual market condi- 
tions. Basically, it enables the canner to 
do advance planning, and authorizes cer- 
tain expenditures, such as those for 
large-size cans and export packing. The 
amount thus authorized to be spent prior 
to the execution of the definitive con- 
tract will be set forth in the letter con- 
tract. Alternatively, it commits the gov- 
ernment to absorb any losses incurred 
by the canner in the event that the army 
is foreed to curtail its requirements, or 
in the event that we cannot arrive at a 
price agreeable to both parties. Letter 
contracts do not—and I repeat do not— 
commit either party to a fixed price. An 
estimated price is mentioned in the letter 
for two purposes only: 


1. In order to set a limit on the ex- 
penses which the canner may incur 
and still be reimbursed by the 
Army, if we don’t go through with 
the contract; and 

2. In order to maintain, in our own 
shop, a record of our total lia- 
bilities. 

It is our plan to convert letter con- 
tracts into definitive contracts on or 
about the time of starting each pack. If 
we have to reduce our requirements be- 
fore entering into a definitive contract, 
the letter contract forces us to reimburse 
the canner for his costs up to the amount 
authorized to be spent. 

As the pack progresses and it becomes 
time for writing the definitive contract, 
the price will then be negotiated. Neither 
the canner nor the Army is bound to any 
degree by the estimated cost in the letter 
contract. If the market price at the time 
of such negotiations is lower than the 
estimated cost, let me assure you that 
our contracting officers and our buy- 
ers will not be bound by the old 
estimate. Nor would they expect you to 
be tied to the estimate if the market 
rose during the interim period. In any 
event, failure of both parties to conclude 
a definitive contract forces us to absorb 


_ any broker losses you may have incurred. 


Therefore, your apprehension over the 
estimated cost and its impact on a future 
market does not appear wholly valid. 

We are willing to make such an ar- 
rangement, for it enables us to procure 
our subsistence in the can sizes we prefer 
and the type of packaging we require. 
The importance of these features cannot 
be overestimated. Let me point this up 
specifically. Had we been able to obtain 
our 1951 requirements precisely in accor- 


Sam Gorsline, Secretary, Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and son, 
Sam, Jr., Lieutenant Senior Grade, Naval 
Air Force, spend a few hours together on 
the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. 


dance with our preferred can sizes and 
preferred packaging, we would have 
saved approximately $2,200,000 in added 
expense, 13 million pounds of sheet steel, 
241,000 pounds of pure ingot tin, and 
2,217,000 cubic feet of storage space. The 
saving in shipping space alone would 
have been the equivalent of 740 freight 
ears, or 5 liberty ships. 

I need not remind you that these are 
substantial savings. You as taxpayers 
have a big stake in the economy of our 
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Burt Machine Co. exhibit at the Convention where their line of Labeling Machines and Case Packers attracted wide interest. 
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operations. Our interests here are iden- 
tical—we achieve efficient and intelligent 
troop support through lesser handling 
problems. You as taxpayers are pro- 
tected from waste. You as canners are 
relieved of unnecessary difficulty in deal- 
ing with us. 


75 PERCENT #10’s 


Therefore, it is evident why we are 
striving to obtain up to 75 percent of our 
requirements in No. 10 cans. This, of 
course will be reflected in our procure- 
ments from here out. Through letter 
contracts, we both can accomplish this 
program of savings to our mutual advan- 
tage. Knowing the questions that have 
worried you about this type of contract- 
ing, I wish to repeat: letter contracts do 
not commit you or the Army to the esti- 
mated cost set forth in the letter. That 
figure is merely an estimate used as a 
basis for identifying our liabilities. It 
can have no bearing either on the subse- 
quent negotiations for price or even on 
your pricing pattern for civilian mar- 
kets. The letter contract is merely a 
flexible contracting method. It eliminates 
your being bound to a final price before 
you have had time to establish your raw 
costs and related production costs. 


Another way in which we can help you 
help us in our job is to make available 
our estimated 1952 requirements for 
annually packed fruits and vegetables. 
At 3 o’clock this afternoon, these will be 
officially released here and to the press. 
These requirements, of course, represent 
only the best estimates of which we are 
currently capable. Shifts in our military 
positions anywhere in the world, for good 
or bad, may change these requirements. 
As such situations occur, they will be 
reflected in our procurements. There is 
nothing we can do about such changes, 
but we can mitigate any unfavorable 
effects on you. Letter contracts are one 
method of accomplishing this. 


QMC REQUIREMENTS— 
1952 PACK 


REQUIREMENTS IN POUNDS 


On the basis of pounds the following in- 
formation shows the Quartermaster wants 
out of the 1952 packs approximately 54 
percent as many fruits and 60 percent as 
many vegetables as were required last 
year. By comparing the following fig- 
ures the reader will find there is a wide 
difference product by product in this per- 
centage of reduction. He will note, for 
instance, that the Quartermaster wants 
95 percent as many green beans as he did 
last year, 97 percent as much corn, 73 
percent as many carrots, 64 percent as 
much tomato juice, 80 percent of the 
pumpkin taken last year, while the re- 
quirements for peas are reduced to 55 
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i Fruit cocktail .............. 13,903 42,715 
(Continued) Turice, Grape 1,795 6,302 
Juice, Pineapple .......... 9,557 34,816 
percent of last year, tomatoes, spinach, NS  ccciiehsSiceinicanieaseas 14,606 31,492 
tomato paste, catsup, asparagus and lima . 29,970 
beans to about 50 percent, and beets but Pineapple evccvecccccccccccccoscces 28,735 11,686 
25 percent. 5,023 8,712 
In fruits the Quartermaster wants 100 ONE sicisesuistinaveatsenesiae 202,023 373,686 
percent plus of applesauce and apricots, 
with requirements for most other fruits QMC REQUIREMENTS— 
reduced 50 percent or more (plums 60 CANNED VEGETABLES 
percent). The requirements for canned Total Pounds 
peaches are nearly cut in half, pears Item 1952 1951 
more than in half, fruit cocktail 32 per- RNEBOR icici 6,509 13,474 
cent of 51, RSP cherries 50 percent, — Beans, Lima cssssssssseeeee 6,859 17,257 
8,452 11,071 
QMC REQUIREMENTS— Catsup, Tomato ............. 21,542 45,651 
CANNED FRUITS 53,703 55,588 | 
Total Pounds 30,529 47,704 § 
(000 omitted) PGBS, 46,215 83,833 
Potatoes, Sweet 22,592 32,460 
Item 1952 1951 Pumpkin 5,835 7,335 | 
Apples ecccccccvescccsccoscccccccecse 13,644 34,574 Puree, vegetable, asstd. 701 746 
Puree, tOMALO 2,949 4,028 
6,910 8,460 SPINACH 6,944 12,089 
Cherries, RSP 17,587 33,500 49,146 113,290 
Cherries, sweet 1,591 6,296 Tomato paste 7,073 14,787 
REQUIREMENTS IN CASES 

Tentative requirements of canned fruits and vegetables from the 1952 
pack to meet the needs of the armed forces were announced by the Department 
of Defense on January 19. 

The requirements as officially announced are in pounds. Requirements have 
been converted by the QMC to dozens of standard cases, and released by the 
National Canners Association as follows: 

: FRUITS—BASIS DOZENS 2%4’s 
Item Anticipated 
1949-1950 Total Military Percent of 

. Base Pack Procurement—1952 Base Pack 
10,302,250 699,692 6.8 
7,967,410 1,143,244 14.3 
2,063,249 317,701 15.4 
7,762,507 808,598 10.4 
CBERTICS, 1,555,920 70,711 4.5 
34,781,611 1,866,667 5.4 
12,642,683 671,540 5.3 
3,940,948 223,244 5.7 
1,163,332 184,756 15.9 
PAR 22,602,154 1,277,111 5.7 
Pineapple: 18,950,627 444,512 2.3 

VEGETABLES—BASIS DOZENS 2’s 
Asparagus 9,533,407 456,772 4.8 
Beans, Lima ........ sciabaiddiibiddnlii 9,066,727 457,267 5.0 
5,163,422 563,467 10.9 
Peas, Green . os 53,632,681 8,081,000 5.7 
Cater, 21,772,200 1,305,576 6.0 
11,108,865 442,063 4.0 
9,054,817 1,658,737 18.3 
4,371,153 389,000 8.9 
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THE CANNERS 
ARE DOING IT AGAIN 


From an Address by 


S. R. SMITH 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Within the past few days the Depart- 
ment announced the 1952 production 
goals for processing vegetables. These 
goals suggest a slightly smaller acreage 
than that in 1951—about 2 percent 
smaller. Taking a swift glance at the 
crops individually, the Department has 
requested a 20 percent increase in the 
acreage of cabbage for kraut, a 5 percent 
increase in sweet corn and beets, the 
same plantings as in 1951 for peas, 
cucumbers, and spinach, and a 10 percent 
reduction in lima bean acreage. Process- 
ing tomatoes we treated as a special case 
and we requested the same acreage in all 
states except California. We asked Cali- 
fornia to reduce its acreage of tomatoes 
by 20 percent. 

In arriving at these goals, commodity 
by commodity, the Department has eyed 
carefully the industry stock position, the 
military requirements, and the potential 
civilian demand. I realize that the goals 
which have been set won’t be attained 
automatically. But I feel the record 
established by this industry in years past 
will be carried on and that the goals will 
be met. In order for raw material pro- 
duction efforts to prove most effective, 
production should be tied into facilities. 
Consequently, we are again urging grow- 
ers to assure themselves of an outlet 
through contracting with processors. 


Production from the goal acreage I 
have cited would be about 15 percent less 
than that of 1951, if we have average 
yields. Most of the reduction I men- 
tioned a moment ago would be in process- 
ing tomatoes. Although this seems at 
first vlance a rather sharp cut, it really 
isn’t, Last year we had record yields 
of tomatoes, peas, lima beans, and, in 
fact, of most of the major vegetables. I 
have a figure here, and I believe it is a 
corrt figure, that shows 1951 was a 
year of record production in the nine 
ma)": vegetables for processing—19 per- 
cent above the previous record estab- 
lish.’ in 1946. 


onally — and _ professionally — I 


thir’ ‘hat’s a record in which the indus- 
try \y well take pride. And I feel that 
this cord is particularly laudable when 
we ‘sider the troubled times during 


whic the record was established. 


NO GOALS FOR FRUITS 
I’. been asked occasionally whether 
the Department contemplates setting 
g0a. ‘or canned fruits and fruit juices. 
The .nswer is “no”. The Department 
hasn set goals for these commodities in 
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the past and does not intend to set any 
this year. There are good reasons for 
this, as you people well know. With these 
commodities we have more of a problem 
of working toward efficient utilization of 
production than one of adjusting plant- 
ings to a pack goal. I will say, however, 
that with average weather conditions we 


S. R. SMITH 


might reasonably expect a canned fruit 
pack somewhat smaller than the near 
record pack of last year. 


LEGAL MINIMUM 


Another question—not so hot as it was 
a year ago, but still a good question— 
concerns legal minimums. Legal mini- 
mum prices for processing crops are very 
little changed from those reflected in 
your present price ceilings on canned 
products. 


The Department is not contemplating 
a general re-issuance of legal minimum 
prices for canned fruits, since adjust- 
ment factors provided in last year’s 
announcement will, in most cases, give 
you a satisfactory basis for arriving at 
your current legal minimums. For vege- 
tables, where the increases were based on 
the 1950 prices, we do plan to re-issue 
the legal minimums soon. This is neces- 
sary because of revisions in the 1950 
farm prices by states, although the re- 
visions in the aggregate are not too sig- 
nificant. However, the series on farm 
prices on asparagus for processing have 
been revised substantially. You undoubt- 
edly have noted the breakdown in prices 
for Illinois and Michigan between snap 
and cut asparagus. This, I think, pro- 
vides an answer to at least one of the 
several questions which weve raised in 
regard to legal minimums for this com- 
modity last year, 


SET ASIDES 

From what I hear, most of you seem to 
be assuming the Department will issue 
set-aside orders on 1952 packs to assure 
the Quartermaster Corps of acquiring 
its needs. It looks to me as though we 
have a paradox in this instance. 

Here we have the canning industry, an 
industry that has consistently argued 
against government regulation, urging 
the Department of Agriculture to impose 
a government regulation upon it. In a 
very real sense of appreciation, we con- 
sider ourselves highly complimented. 

The Department has received requests 
both from your Association and from the 
Quartermaster Corps for set-aside orders 
on canned fruits and vegetables in 1952. 
Speaking frankly—and I know that 
when you asked me to come here to dis- 
cuss things with you it was with the 
understanding that I would speak frankly 
—I feel that in view of reduced military 
requirements and the probable size of 
the 1952 packs it may be difficult to jus- 
tify a set-aside order from the supply 
side. That way of looking at it may be 
wrong, but I will say the Department is 
taking a good look at the problem. In 
any event, you can expect an early defi- 
nite decision. 

There has been surprising'y little criti- 
cism of the operation of the set-aside 
order this past season, but the Depart- 
ment is still reserving judgment on cer- 
tain phases of the program. 


We are interested in how equitably 
government purchases actually were dis- 
tributed among the industry and in com- 
paring the individual performance under 
the order with the quantity covered by 
the set-aside. 


We have heard some complaints about 
delay in obtaining prompt inspection. 
Now, while it may not be fully under- 
stood by all of you, most of our inspec- 
tion offices maintain a force of inspectors, 
actually in excess of their immedi- 
ate needs, awaiting requests for inspec- 
tions which, in many instances, have 
been delayed pending canner and Army 
field buyer negotiations. Once formal 
requests and proper clearance from the 
Army field buyer have been received, 
delays in inspection have been compara- 
tively few. 

I have said there may be some diffi- 
culty in justifying a set-aside order this 
year. However, we will consult further 
with your industry advisory committee 
before making our final decision. If we 
do undertake such an order, I believe 
that a number of revisions might well 
warrant serious consideration. These 
would include provision for automatic 
release and change in the minimum quan- 
tities subject to any order. 


LABOR 


One question we in the Department ex- 
pected to hear more frequently during 
the last season, and more frequently than 
we are hearing it now, is: “What about 
labor?” Very few people have been ask- 
ing us about harvesting and processing 
labor, even for 1952. This may be so 
because a delay in converting industrial 
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facilities to defense production, together 
with a more efficient interchange of 
available workers — domestic, foreign, 
and off-shore — between crops and em- 
ployers, allowed most areas to complete 
the harvest season without significant 
crop losses. 


However, it might not be amiss at this 
time to project our thinking about six 
months into the future. I believe that 
during this period the stepped up tempo 
or re-armament production, plus the 
scheduled speed-up of Selective Service 
inductions to expand and rotate our 
armed forces, will exert a powerful lever- 
age on the shrinking supply of man- 
power available to agriculture. This 
could result in spot labor shortage prob- 
lems. And I would strongly advise that 
you assess immediately the effect of these 
spot situations on your own individua] 
labor supply situations. 


Don’t just look at your problems on 
the basis of national statistics. They 
may not average out to your satisfaction. 
Without malice toward anyone, I would 
remind you at this point of the economist 
who drowned in a creek that averaged 
only three feet in depth. He happened 
to fall in where the water ran nine feet 
deep. Take a local or community approach 
to your labor supply problems. While 
seasonal workers will probably have to be 
recruited this year from progressively 
smaller labor reserves, do everything 
possible to exhaust your community re- 
sources before considering other labor 
supply sources. You may find that close 
cooperation with the local employment 
office manager serving your area will 
turn up many qualified workers who are 


not ordinarily considered in the resident 
labor force. Of course, there will be some 
foreign and off-shore workers available 
to augment the domestic supply, but this 
is premium labor and will probably cost 
you more money. I don’t have to tell you 
that the Department will do everything 
it can in assisting you to obtain the help 
needed to do an even greater job this 
year than you did in 1951. 


MATERIALS ALLOCATION 

The discussion of possible labor re- 
quirements brings up the problem of 
other requirements—those for construc- 
tion equipment, containers, and other 
materials. Work on these has come 
a long way since a year ago when I 
talked with you about the Department’s 
responsibilities as “claimant agency” for 
the food industry. From first-hand ex- 
perience, I have learned a lot more about 
these responsibilities than I knew a year 
ago, and I’m sure many of you here in 
this room today have become pretty well 
acquainted with what we in the Depart- 
ment can and cannot do for you in this 
field. 


But, oddly enough, we are getting prac- 
tically no questions about the Controlled 
Materials Plan, or about allocations of 
materials for processing equipment. 
While I assume from this lack of ques- 
tions that everyone is getting along well, 
I think the question merits at least a few 
brief comments. 

Under the Controlled Materials Plan, 
the Department of Agriculture is given 
a quarterly allocation of steel, aluminum, 
and copper for issuance to construction 
projects. This is the only program deal- 
ing with materials in which the Depart- 


ment makes allocation directly to the 
individual users. It has handled all the 
construction applications from fruit and 
vegetable processors and to date has 
been able to take care of all reasonable 
requests for renovation and expansion, 
The Department has emphasized strong- 
ly that it is to the advantage of proces- 
sors to submit construction applications 
at least three months in advance of the 
quarter in which the materials will be 
required, but as yet we have heard very 


little from you about building projects | 


for the second quarter. I would remind 
you at this time that it is getting rather 


late to take action, particularly if you | 


hope to get on a mill schedule for deliv- 
ery in the second quarter. By the same 
token, any applications for the third 
quarter of this year should, under our 
published regulations, be submitted by 
April 1. In view of the lead times in- 
volved in obtaining delivery after an 
order has been placed, it would be to 
your advantage to submit your applica- 
tions even earlier than April 1. 


I might point out also that delay in | 


handling construction applications can 
be avoided if the application form is 
accompanied by a letter giving complete 
information concerning the proposed 
building and the reasons why it is neces- 
sary or desirable to build at this time. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Since the allocation of materials for 
food processing equipment is handled by 
the appropriate industry division of the 
National Production Authority, we do 
not have any direct function to perform 


and are not in as good a position to | 


Neither can we 
requirements as 


appraise the situation. 
estimate equipment 


readily as we can estimate tin can re- | 


quirements. We do know how many tin 
cans will be required if production goals 


The Anchor Steriseal Machine, shown in operation at the 1952 Canners’ Show, was a center of interest in the Anchor Hocking 


Glass Corporation booth. Thousands of show visitors noted the steam vacuum sealing action, the quiet, efficient operation of ihe 
machine, as the metal vacuum caps were applied to the glass food jars. 
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are reached, but we do not know the 
amount of equipment needed to supple- 
ment present supplies. I don’t wish to 
arouse any needless alarm or worry on 
your part, but I am seriously concerned 
about the processing equipment situation. 


We in the Department do know that 
current allocations of material to equip- 
ment manufacturers have been cut 
sharply below the fourth quarter levels. 
And while manufacturers got less than 
they asked for last quarter, we have an 
idea that their allocations were about in 
line with the level of production in 1949 
and 1950. But with the cutback for the 
first quarter of 1952, it looks as though 
they might be forced to operate at a level 
substantially below that of 1949. 


Still, about all we hear is a few re- 
quests for assistance in getting fork lift 
trucks. So, honestly, I don’t know 
whether the equipment situation is actu- 
ally serious or not. I don’t even know 
what the inventory situation is on spare 
parts and replacements. But I do know 
this: Equipment and parts for the 1952 
season must be fabricated during the 
next few months and if in late spring 
someone feels he has been short-changed, 
it will be impossible to remedy the situa- 
tion then. 


CANS 


I mentioned cans a moment ago. Let 
me say a little more about them. The 
limitation order on tin cans has now been 
in effect exactly one year. Personally, 
I am very well pleased with the manner 
in which the order operated during that 
year. I don’t know whether we saved 
all the tin and the steel we were sup- 
posed to save, but I am sure that signifi- 
cant savings were made and that there 
was at the same time an adequate sup- 
ply of cans for all major perishable 
fruits and vegetables. I want to express 
to the can manufacturers the apprecia- 
tion of the Department for the job they 
did. Much of their advance preparation 
work could not be done in the winter and 
early spring months and they were com- 
pelled to take extreme action, on their 
own initiative, to cut back limitation 


items more than required so they could 
protec’ the position of the perishable 
items 


Des)te the abnormally low inventory 
With hich they entered the season, 


there \ 1s not, to my Knowledge, a single 
Insta! of any canner suffering loss of 
a per able product because cans were 
not « ‘vered on time. I think this is 
rema: ble, especially in view of the 
hand- mouth basis on which can com- 
panic. vere operating and in view of the 
vn ncreases in the packs in many 
reas 


The urrent uncertainty in the tin situ- 


ation akes our supply for the 1952 sea- 
Son @| ar somewhat of a problem. I am 
Inclin nonetheless to be a bit optimistic 
about 


‘e situation, basing my optimism 
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on experience during World War II and 
also during 1951 when we moved through 
some very tight situations with respect 
to cans. I believe that the position of 


our seasonal pack items will be protected 
regardless of general developments in 
this field. 


GEORGE L. MEHREN, Acting Director 
Food & Restaurant Div., OPS 


CANNED FOOD 
PRICING REGULATION 


By GEORGE L. MEHREN 
Director, Food and Restaurant Division, 
Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the spring of 1951, the Office of 
Price Stabilization consulted widely with 
members of the canning industry in the 
preparation of price regulations for 1951 
packs. The statute as it stood then re- 
quired OPS to permit reflection of legal 
minimum prices to producers; to assure 
fair and equitable margins to processors; 
and to interfere with normal produc- 
tion and distribution to the minimum 
extent required by price control. The 
industry and OPS agreed that the basic 
structure of the orders would involve ad- 
justment of some normal base period 
selling price for changes in raw ma- 
terials costs and in most direct costs of 
production. It was generally agreed that 
several types of adjustment provisions 
would be included in the orders. Since 
both the industry and OPS agreed upon 
a 1948 base period—three years removed 
in time—-it was recognized that provision 
would have to be made for abnormal raw 
material costs in the base period, ab- 
normal base period ceiling prices, de- 
pressed profit situations in the base 


period and basic changes in methods of 
doing business. The industry was ad- 
vised that a general earnings standard 
offered an avenue of industry appeal. It 
was also advised that techniques for in- 
dividual application would be developed 
as rapidly as possible. In the tight of 
these preliminary discussions, industry 
representatives and OPS agreed that as 
much flexibility as possible would be 
achieved through the process of amend- 
ment and adjustment as difficulties ap- 
peared in the administration of the regu- 
lations. 

These basic plans were drastically af- 
fected by changes in the statute which 
occurred during the summer of 1951. The 
Congressional action, leading to the ex- 
tension of the Act on June 30, involved 
a virtual freeze on regulations for a full 
month. The extension of July 31 again 
drastically affected the legal basis for 
OPS operations. A new series of legal 
minima affecting agricultural products 
was set out. The Capehart amendment 
set out a general anti-rollback provision; 
a technique whereby OPS could set any 
prices provided they reflected at least 
the January-June 1950 selling price plus 
allowances for all costs up to July 26, 
1951; and techniques for individual ap- 
plication to reflect virtually all cost in- 
creases with a cut-off date of July 26, 
1951. OPS incorporated these difficult 
and complex provisions into their pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible. 


OPS PERFORMANCE 

The general performance of OPS in 
the canned food field can be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

CPR 42 was issued on May 31 as an 
interim order designed to regulate early 
vegetables. One amendment was issued 
and a supplementary regulation to CPR 
55 has been formulated in order to sim- 
plify pricing of the fall pack of spinach. 

CPR 55—the basic vegetable regula- 
tion—was issued on July 25. This regu- 
lation covers nearly the full field of 
canned vegetables. Both OPS and the 
industry agree that it is impossible 
either for the industry or for OPS to 
promulgate regulations free of any de- 
ficiencies in operation. In consequence 
seven amendments and eight supplemen- 
tary regulations to the basic vegetable 
regulation have been issued. These have 
provided low-end adjustments as in peas 
and tomato products; raw material ad- 
justments as in sweet potatoes; optional 
price procedures as in spinach; seed loss, 
raw material and other types of adjust- 
ments. 


The basic fruit regulation—CPR 56— 
was issued on July 30. As agreed early 
in the life of OPS, direct profit adjust- 
ments were introduced into the regula- 
tions affecting three major fruits. Low- 
end adjustments were made as necessary. 
Direct Capehart increases in prices were 
given in such fields as purple plums and 
olives. Adjustable pricing techniques are 
exemplified by a supplement covering 
apple products. In order to repair the 
inevitable defects of any regulation and 
to maintain reasonable flexibility in in- 
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dustry operations, some ten amendments 
and supplements have been issued. 


CPR 75, which regulates the soup in- 
dustry, has been amended only once to 
provide greater flexibility in base period 
price definition. The adjustable pricing 
technique was made applicable to this 
industry prior to the issuance of the 
tailored order to assure that supplies 
would move promptly into commercial 
channels. 


Supplementary Regulation 51 was is- 
sued on August 20 to provide a method 
whereby normal distribution could be 
achieved in those instances in which the 
issuance of a tailored regulation was de- 
layed. 


Regulations have been issued for 
canned salmon and canned Maine sar- 
dines. As in all other cases amendments 
were issued as promptly as possible when 
a need therefor was demonstrated. 


OPERATIONAL POLICIES 


In the formulation and administration 
of these regulations, certain clearly de- 
fined operational policies have emerged. 
The Office of Price Stabilization recog- 
nizes that errors may be made in formu- 
lating any regulation. It does not apolo- 
gize for the emergence of technical and 
other difficulties in the process of pricing. 
Rather, it stands ready to adjust and 
amend as necessary. Such adjustments 
and amendments must, in general, be 
based upon a proper request of the in- 
dustry; in all cases they must be sup- 
ported by adequate data and analysis; 
adjustments must conform to explicitly 
stated standards. The Office of Price 
Stabilization will continuously attempt 


to facilitate trade flows. We will con- 
tinue to adjust regulations to the statute 
as it stands now or as it may stand in 
the future. We shall avail ourselves of 
the industry counsel and direct partici- 
pation by industry representatives to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Thus, with reasonable success, OPS 
was able to cover nearly the whole 
canned food field. This has involved a 
large number of commodities in an im- 
mensely complex industry. There have 
been difficulties. They have been rela- 
tively few when set against the total 
coverage of the regulations. Adjustment 
has been reasonably prompt and, in our 
judgment, equitable. It is not always 
true that delay in the achievement of 
adjustment is entirely attributable to the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


PLANS FOR 1952 


Plans are now well settled for the for- 
mulation of regulations in 1952. While 
none of us has a vested interest in the 
continuation of the law, we assume that 
there will be a price control statute ef- 
fective on July 1. We assume that the 
present policy limiting decontrol to lux- 
ury items alone will be maintained. We 
assume that the general policies of the 
Office of Price Stabilization will not 
greatly change. We consider that OPS, 
as before, will conform fully to any 
amendments of the statute. Finally, we 
consider that in industries like this one 
it will not be the general policy of the 
Office of Price Stabilization to lower ceil- 
ings with every lowering in market 
prices. 


With these general considerations cov- 
ering our plans for 1952, a series of steps 
has already been taken in preparing the 
regulations. Five industry consultants 
has been working on the technical and 
operational phases of the regulations in 
order to minimize such difficulties in the 
future. It appears generally to us that 
the wisest policy is to maintain the gen- 
eral structure of these regulations. We 
shall continue to formulate technical 
amendments and to remedy operational 
deficiencies as they appear. We prefer 
to avoid major changes in the structure 
of the regulations which may lead to new 
and now unknown inequities or deficien- 
cies. 


Completion of 1952 regulations re- 
quires the resolution of several issues, 
We should have advice from the industry 
at large with respect to the retention of 
the 1948 base period; with respect to al- 
ternative proposals for the pass-through 
of raw material increases up to the 
parity level; with respect to the use of 
1951 ceilings as a basis for 1952 ceilings; 
with respect to the retention of low-end 
and other adjustments which were 
worked out during the 1951 season. 


It appears that some saving in time 
may be achieved through amplification 
of surveys and accounting procedures. 
We expect, therefore, to devote ourselves 
as soon as possible to reformulating 
CPR 42—perhaps as a supplement to 
CPR 55—in order to provide pricing 
techniques for early vegetables. The me- 
chanical and operational phases of the 
two basic regulations are now being re- 
vised. Upon resolution of the issues still 
unsettled, a request will be made to 
USDA for preparation of legal minima 
dockets and the collection of data will be 
started. 
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Spacious Booth of the Chisholm-Ryder Company at the Convention where a complete line of canning machinery wasin operation. 
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BULLETIN 


QUALITY PACKING 


Emerald Refugee is step 
toward Bush Blue Lake 


Here is a fine quality bean indeed. 
Emerald Refugee has just what the 
critical canner wants: slow seed de- 
velopment and dark green color. 


In season with Refugee, it is recom- 
mended for areas now raising that 
variety. Growers will like Emerald 
Refugee’s upright plant and concen- 
trated pod set. Plant holds beans well 
off the ground. 


Pack NK’s Emerald Refugee next 
season. Excellent for whole bean pack 
or “‘cuts.”” Ask your Northrup King 
representative, or write direct. 
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Scientific selection and breeding are re- 
sponsible for constant improvement in 
Northrup King strains. 


In 
Vax 
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Seed science serves you at 


NORTHRUP KING 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. * MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Seed Service 


A true gem among beans, NK’s Emerald 
Refugee has a rich green color. 


Scientific testing of purity, vigor and germi- 
nation helps to insure more uniformity 
in Northrup King seeds. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES 


January 19-20, 1952 


There were three separate Canning 
Problems Conferences held Saturday 
afternoon, Sunday morning and Sunday 
afternoon respectively. 


J. R. Esty of the Western Branch Lab- 
oratory, National Canners Association; 
B. W. Clarke, The Crosse & Blackwell 
Company; and R. H. Lueck, Research & 
Technical Department, American Can 
Company; were the presiding officers at 
these conferences. 


DR. E. J. CAMERON 
Director Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


LABELING OF 
DIETETIC CANNED FOODS 


Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director, Washing- 
ton Research Laboratory, National Can- 
ners Association, explained that the 
Association’s research program in con- 
nection with dietetic foods is part of an 
industry project on nutrition initiated in 
1941 with the joint support of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. Particular at- 
tention to dietetic foods began in 1949. 
In attempting to obtain better analytical 
information the effects of certain techni- 
cal operations on the sodium content of 
the final product is being studied. For 
example, particular consideration was 
given last year to the effects on sodium 
content of such operations as gravity 
separation of peas, brining of apples and 
lye peeling of such products as cling 
peaches, beets, or potatoes. The Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation is 
making an analysis which should be com- 
pleted within a few months. At that 
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time the NCA-CMI Nutrition Committee 
expects to prepare a bulletin presenting 
all the essential data that has been de- 
rived on dietetic canned foods, with 
special emphasis on labeling. 

Dr. Cameron’s interesting discussion 
on the problems involved in labeling die- 
tetic canned foods, and other observa- 
tions with respect to the growing popu- 
larity of these foods, are reproduced in 
full below. 


LABELING SITUATION CONFUSED 


“It has been apparent to us and to 
others for the past few years that the 
labeling of dietetic canned foods has 
been, to a great extent, a matter of in- 
dividual decision on the part of a canner 
or distributor. Basic labeling require- 
ments such as identity of the packer and 
statement of net weight, are clear, but 
beyond this there has been little stand- 
ardization of labeling information to 
guide the consumer in selection of the 
product. Many labels are adequate and 
state the dietary purpose, or purposes, 
of the product i.e., low calorie and/or 
low sodium. They indicate the ommission 
of added sugar and/or salt, and label 
statements of analysis are provided. 
Many of these statements are validated 
from time to time by laboratory analysis 
of the products. 

In some instances, instead of a state- 
ment of dietary purpose, a distinctive 
brand name is supposed to indicate that 
the product is a dietetic food. Most, but 
not all, labels carry statements of analy- 
sis and in some instances these are ob- 
viously quoted from one or another of 
the few reference books which contain 
analytical information on canned foods 
packed without added sugar or salt. 

The medical profession, and particu- 
larly that part of it interested in diet 
therapy, has a direct interest in the 
proper labeling of foods for special die- 
tary use, including canned dietetic foods. 
This is evident from the requirements 
as to labeling that are set forth by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association as the basis for granting 
the Seal of Acceptance. 


FOOD AND DRUG POSITION 


We have had several discussions with 
the Food and Drug Administration on 
the subject of the labeling of dietetic 
canned foods and have found dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the labeling procedures 
presently employed. In order to arrive 
at a better understanding of the prob- 
lem, a subcommittee of our Nutrition 
Committee met for discussion with rep- 
resentatives of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Present at the conference 
also was Dr. James R. Wilson, Secretary 
of the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. Some time later our 
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subcommittee prepared a series of ques- 
tions which were submitted by letter to 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
elicit official opinion in regard to the 
more important aspects of the problem. 


“The reply received from the Food and 
Drug Administration was studied by our 
Nutrition Committee and was submitted 
to a number of canners of dietetic foods. 
Secondary questions arose in the com- 
ments of the reviewers and these were 
discussed verbally with the Food and 
Drug Administration. Consequently, I 
have prepared a summary of the original 
opinions which includes references to 
questions that have been raised, and also 
our own interpretations of the problem. 
The pertinent part of the letter from the 
Food and Drug Administration is ap- 


DR. J. R. ESTY, Director 
Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


pended to this statement. The summary 
follows: 


1. A “dietetic canned food” is held to 
be definitely represented as one for spe- 
cial dietary use and therefore subject to 
labeling requirements pertaining to these 
foods. The label of the product should 
bear a statement of the special dietary 
property, or properties, of the product. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing of what is meant by a “statement of 
special dietary property”. Most, if not 
all, dietary canned foods would be classed 
as “low calorie”, “low sodium”, or “low 
calorie and low sodium”. No reference 
to specific diseases should be made. 


2. If the product is one in which added 
sugar and/or salt is a customary ing)e- 
dient, some such statement as “packed 
without added sugar”, or “packed with- 
out added salt”, would be acceptable. If 
water is the packing medium a statement 
such as “packed in water without added 
sugar” would be preferable. The use of 
the word “added” is desirable to avoid 
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YOU NEED— 


This 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
‘filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful- worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this latest Edition, have ordered extra copies for 
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predict. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE (Continued) 


creating the impression that the product 
contains no sugar or salt. 


3. The label should carry specific in- 
formation on the amounts of the dietary 
factors contained in the food that are 
relevant to the dietary claims. Such in- 
formation is usually presented in the so- 
called “statement of analysis”. In low- 
calorie diets values for carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat are important. In low- 
sodium diets the sodium value is most 
important. 


The canner must assume the responsi- 
bility for making an adequate study of 
his product as a basis for special label 
claims. Complete reliance should not be 
placed on published tables of food com- 
position as a basis for specific label 
statements to cover his products. The 
canner should make a sufficient number 
of analyses of his own products to pro- 
vide data for such claims and he should 
check new packs periodically to deter- 
mine whether label changes are neces- 
sary. It is believed that as a canner 
accumulates data in reference to his in- 
dividual products the necessity for label 
changes will be infrequent. 


The responsibility for accurate labeling 
extends also to the distributor who does 
his merchandising under a private label. 
Purchases from canners’ should be 
checked by the distributor, or from the 
canner’s records, to insure that his label 
is applicable. Obviously, it would be com- 
pletely impractical to undertake separate 
analyses and to prepare special labels 
for each lot of a canned product. Nor is 
this necessary where the label statement 
of analysis is properly based on analyti- 
cal information and where it carries con- 
servative values, rather than minimums, 
for the principal factors in fruits and 
vegetables, namely, carbohydrates and 
sodium. Some minor variations in values 
are to be expected and it is presumed 
that regulatory authorities would not 
quibble at an analytically determined 
value of 12 milligrams of sodium as 
against a label indication of 10 milli- 
grams. But if the product actually con- 
tained 30 milligrams of sodium the 
label obviously would be incorrect. 


4. Label reference to the absence of 
added sodium (or salt) either on the label 
or in collateral advertising should be ac- 
companied by a statement of actual 


sodiu n content. Best opinion is that the 
prefv:able declaration of sodium content 
is in niligrams of sodium per 100 grams 
of th» food. 


Fo the purpose of illustration I have 
prep ved a schematic design for a label 
whic carries the information required 
unde the general labeling regulations 
toge 1er with the special information 
neces sary to comply with the regulations 
that apply to labeling foods for special 
diet: y use. 


LOW SODIUM FOODS 


I. iis address before a Canning Prob- 
lems Conference at our 1951 Convention, 
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Dr. F. C. Bing (The Canning Trade, Mar. 
5, 1951) presented a summary state- 
ment titled “Nutritional Aspects of Low- 
Sodium Diets” which should be read and 
studied by all canners who are interested 
in the production of dietetic canned 
foods. In his statement, Dr. Bing de- 
scribed the reasons for sodium limitation 
in diets and stated in quantitative terms 
the three levels of restriction that are 
commonly followed. 

No attempt has been made thus far 
to define a “low-sodium food”, and a 


HOWARD R. SMITH 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


definition of this kind may be impracti- 
cal. At present, it seems preferable to 
consider each product on the basis of the 
quantity and frequency with which it is 
consumed. 


There is a need for scientific reasona- 
bleness in expression of amounts of food 
factors in the statements of analysis 
used on labels. False precision is indi- 
cated by many of the existing label 
statements. This point is well developed 
by Dr. Thurman B. Rice in his new book 
“Low-Sodium Diet” where he refers to 
the expression of sodium values. He 
states: 

“There is no good purpose in attempts 
to be accurate to a tenth of a milligram. 
We have in mind an effort which has 
been made to instruct the layman in 
these matters which gives menus which 
appear to be accurate to 0.1 milligram 
of sodium (0.001 gram, or 1/300,000th 
of an ounce). This is as absurd as giving 
distances on a road map in feet and 
inches instead of miles.” 


PROSPECTS FOR EXPANSION 


The possibilities are great in the pro- 
duction of canned dietetic foods and the 


economy of their use will be a boon to 
those who require them. A few years 
ago someone remarked that one had to 
be well-to-do to live on a restricted diet, 
which would not be a valid statement 
now. In 1949 we took a census of can- 
ners of dietetic canned foods, and the 
products packed by them. Our returns 
showed that there were 17 packers and 
23 products. In 1951 we repeated the 
census and it registered 85 canners and 
53 products. The estimated pack of © 
canned dietetic foods for 1951 was 5,000,- 
000 cases. 

The findings of a Chicago hospital 
survey conducted in 1949 has prompted 
Dr. Bing to estimate the potential mar- 
ket for low sodium foods to be about 
equal in volume to the present volume 
for canned strained and chopped foods. 
This may be taken as an optimistic pre- 
diction, but even if the estimate were 
altered as a result of a broader survey, 
it still indicates that producers of legiti- 
mate dietetic foods, including canners, 
have a new opportunity for expansion. 
But along with the opportunities that 
are presented, the producers must accept 
special responsibilities and perhaps lia- 
bilities, because among the users of these 
foods there will be sick people. To ex- 
tend the confidence presently enjoyed 
with the consumer and the medical pro- 
fession, the canning industry will have 
to assume its particular responsibility 
in the production of its dietetic products 
through proper control in production and 
distribution under regulations that apply 
to labeling foods for special dietary use. 


THE RELATION OF VISIBLE ROT 
TO MOLD COUNTS 


Howard R. Smith of the Washington 
Research Laboratory, National Canners 
Association, presented a comprehensive 
review of developments regarding Fed- 
eral control of tomato products. In view 
of the recent official announcement by 
the Food & Drug Administration of 
“General Policy or Interpretation with 
Respect to Comminuted Tomato Products 
Containing Rotten Tomato Material”, 
Mr. Smith’s discussion is most pertinent. 

The results of three separate large 
scale investigations of the relationship 
of visible rot to mold count were pre- 
sented. The first of these was the origi- 
nal work by B. J. Howard, reported in 
the Government Bulletin in 1917. The 
second was the investigation connected 
with the proposed reduction in the mold 
counts for tomato juice in 1940. The 
third was the investigation of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in 1945. The 
results of each of these investigations 
are remarkably consistent, said Mr. 
Smith. “In each case, where the amount 
of visible rot going into the cyclone was 
held to a very low limit, the mold counts 
were also low. When larger amounts of 
visible mold were allowed to enter the 
cyclone, the mold counts and rot frag- 
ment counts varied greatly. Even aver- 
age results over a period of time repre- 
senting the average of a number of 
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determinations do not show exact rela- 
tionships. Instead of anything approach- 
ing a linear relationship, we have on 
each of the five figures a zone of possible 
relationships. 


LIMITATIONS 


“Each investigator who studies the 
problem of the relation of visible rot to 
mold count is impressed with certain 
limitations which appear to be inherent 
and inescapable. The percent by weight 
of visible rot on tomatoes cannot be 
determined with precision. The edge of 
the rotten portion extends into the sound 
portion of the tomato and the line of 
demarkation is not definite. Differences 
between equally conscientious examiners 
are unavoidable. Also, the character of 
the rotten portion varies greatly. Some 
portions of rot are soft and will be com- 
pletely broken up in the extraction pro- 
cedure. Others are relatively dense and 
hard and will be largely discharged with 
the cores and skins without contributing 
much mold to the final product. Some 
pieces of rot are almost entirely mold, 
whereas others contain very few mold 
filaments. 


“The proportion of tomatoes contain- 
ing rot may vary greatly in the same 
load and especially from one lot to an- 
other. Such lots became mixed and the 
tomatoes passing over the sorting belt 
show great variation in the proportion 
that need trimming. The efficiency of 
the trimming and sorting may vary 
greatly on the same line within a short 
time. Any circumstance which permits 


the attention of the sorters and trim- 
mers to become lax or diverted will con- 


tribute to this variation in the efficiency 
of the sorting operation. It is, therefore, 
almost impossible to take a sample of 
the tomatoes from the end of the sorting 
belt which can be considered to represent 
the average or general run of the toma- 
toes put into the final product during 
that interval. Of course, when the pro- 
portion of tomatoes containing visible rot 
in the raw tomatoes being purchased is 
low, the opportunity for variations in the 
character of the tomatoes going over the 
trimming belt is correspondingly low. 

“Occasionally—fortunately, very rare- 
ly—there is internal rot which is not 
easily visible on the tomatoes as they 
pass the inspection belt. One instance 
of this occurred last season and for a 
time it was necessary to cut open each 
tomato in order to detect and remove 
such internal rot. 


EFFECT OF EQUIPMENT AND 
PROCEDURE 


“The equipment and procedure used in 
extracting the juice has an effect on the 
number and the distribution of the mold 
filaments in the final product. Investi- 
gators are agreed that samples prepared 
in the laboratory do not correspond with 
commercially prepared lots and that all 
investigations purporting to have a bear- 
ing on commercially prepared products 
should be based on experiments carried on 
with commercial equipment. An extreme 
example of the variations that may be so 
caused is that resulting from homogen- 
ization. 

“Much has been said and written about 
the difficulties of the Howard mold count 
method itself as an analytical procedure. 
That the method does have limitations is 


well recognized today. These limitations 
are quite clearly understood and are taken 


‘into consideration in the interpretation 


of the results. Many kinds of molds occur 
on tomatoes as grown commercially for 
manufacture. Fortunately, in making 
official mold counts, no attempt is made 
to differentiate between types of mold 
which may be present. The method, as 
originally proposed by Mr. Howard and 
as used practically ever since, is based 
on common characteristics of the filaments 
which are to be classified as mold. These 
have been described in the Government 
Bulletin on this subject (6) and are used 
by those who are familiar with the 
method (10). Each analyst must receive 
personal instruction in the method before 
he is qualified to make official counts. 
However, means are available for giving 
such instruction to all of those who have 
occasion to make counts. By following 
the official procedure in every detail, it is 
possible for properly qualified analysts 
to obtain satisfactory checks on the same 
sample. Within the past year there was 
occasion for eight analysts representing 
three organizations to check mold counts. 
It was found that there was no signifi- 
cant difference in their counting. The 
nature of the product being: tested and 
the limitations of the method itself make 
absolute agreement on all samples impos- 
sible, but it is believed that in the hands 
of properly trained analysts the Howard 
mold count is a satisfactory analytical 
method and the results obtained by fol- 
lowing the official procedures are reason- 
ably consistent. 


CONCLUSION 


“The results of three separate inves- 
tigations of the relation of visible rot to 
mold count in tomatoes show (1) the 
presence of only low proportions of visi- 
ble rot results in low mold counts and 


The Horix Convention Exhibit at Atlantic City featured the new Pickle Briner shown in the center. 


Horix Briners are built to | 


meet the express need of each user and have interchangeable yalves and change parts for filling all types of containers with 


liquid or semi-liquid products. 
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FOR YOUR FUTURE 


ywuer items can you add to your line profitably? Is your cannery 
idle most of the year? What future plans have you—for next 


year or five years from now? Heekin has plans! We intend to grow 
each year as we have grown for more than fifty years. Maybe we 


HEEKIN 
FOOD 


RESEARCH can grow with you—or you with us. Heekin’s facilities—Food Re- 
search—and Food Engineering—Food Merchandising—Labeling— 
or just plain down-to-earth conversation between a manufacturer of 
cans and a canner—may prove to be mutually profitable. What 
do you say? 


HEEKIN 
ENGINEERING 


HEEKIN’S 
FIFTY-ONE 
YEARS 
of PERSONAL 
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(2) the presence of higher proportions 
of visible rot may result in high counts 
or in relatively low counts depending on 
the nature of the mold and the method 
of manufacture. 


“The recent announcement by the Food 
and Drug Administration states clearly 
that they will still regard high mold 
counts as indicative of unsatisfactory 
condition of the raw material used with 
respect to the presence of filth. On the 
other hand, low mold counts are not 
necessarily conclusive evidence’ that 
proper care kas been used in the removal 
of all types of objectionable rot. The 
emphasis is to be placed on the appear- 
ance of the tomatoes being put into the 
final product. To this extent mold counts 
may come to be regarded as of secondary 
or, at most, coordinate importance.” 


FACTORY CONTROL OF ROT AND 
EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Mr. W. V. Eisenberg of the Food and 
Drug Administration, speaking on much 
the same subject as Mr. Smith, restated 
the policy of Food and Drug with respect 
to mold count and rot in tomato products, 
as issued last July 20. Like Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Eisenberg used work of Mr. Howard 
to show that a low mold count did not 
indicate the percentage of visible rot in 
tomatoes. He also offered a factory con- 
trol program based on the control of 
raw stock and an effective sorting and 
trimming system, with special emphasis 
on the fly control program. His paper 
will be published in full in an early issue 
of “The Canning Trade”. 


INFLUENCE OF POST-COOLING 
OPERATIONS ON SPOILAGE BY 
RECONTAMINATION 


O. G. Braun and W. L. Pletcher of the 
Technical Service Division, American 
Can Company, reported the results of a 
survey made last season when they found 
that contamination of filled can handling 
equipment directly contributes to spoil- 
age losses, despite the uses of cooling 
water and good sanitary condition. Con- 
trol of spoilage through reduction of line 
contamination is affected, they found, by 
drying the cans as rapidly as possible 
after cooling, by elimination of porous 
materials contacting the cans, and by 
regular sanitization of equipment used 
in conveying and handling the filled cans. 
This paper will also be published in an 
early issue. 


VACCUM IN CANNED FOODS 


J. M. Boyd and J. H. Bock of the Re- 
search Department, Continental Can 
Company, described the significance and 
measurement of vacuum in canned foods. 


“There are several reasons for obtain- 
ing vacuum in canned foods. These in- 
clude: the maintenance of can ends in a 
concave position during normal storage; 
the reduction of oxygen and the preven- 
tion of permanent distortion of can ends 
during thermal processing. For a few 
products, (Vac Packed corn, canned 
meats, etc.) the adequacy of the thermal 
process itself is based on a rather high 
initial vacuum in the can. 

“The technique employed from the very 
beginning of canning has been such that 
a vacuum has resulted. Bacterial spoil- 


age usually results in gas formation 
which causes bulging of the can ends. 
Consequently, any distortion of the end 
from the normal concave shape is taken 
as an indication of spoilage by the indus- 
try and by the consumer. 

“A low oxygen content in canned foods 
is desirable to minimize adverse chemi- 
cal changes in the product, such as 
oxidation of fats or vitamins, to prevent 
discoloration in some products, and also 
to reduce internal corrosion of the can. 
Some products tend to corrode the con- 
tainer with the liberation of hydrogen. 
With such products a headspace under 
fairly high vacuum is necessary to per- 
mit the accumulation of the liberated gas 
without distorting the ends. There are 
also a very few products that liberate 
gas from chemical changes in the prod- 
uct; the gas in this instance being carbon 
dioxide. These also require headspace 
under high initial vacuum for the same 
reasons as those products that are prone 
to form hydrogen springers. 

“During thermal processing there 
is considerable expansion of the can con- 
tents. This may result in permanent 
distortion of the ends, particularly in 
larger can sizes unless provision is made 
for this expansion without the develop- 
ment of undue pressure within the can. 
This is accomplished by providing ade- 
quate headspace under vacuum, also in 
some instances counterpressure on the 
exterior of the can during cooling is 
necessary. This latter procedure is fa- 
miliar to most of you under the name 
“pressure cooling.” 


The measurement of vacuum is subject 
to considerable error and variation, and 
existing equipment is far from perfect, 
according to Mr. Boyd and Mr. Bock. A 
new gauge, (the Fira Vacuum Gauge) 
described in “The Canning Trade” issue 
of October 15, 1951, according to the 
authors, largely overcomes the errors to 
be found in other gauges, and “is prob- 
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ably the best system that has been devel- 
oped for general use in determining true 
vacuum in canned foods. However, even 
this gauge is subject to error due to 
deformation of the ends at the time of 
puncturing and also to change in volume 
of the headspace by springing out of the 
ends as air from the gauge or air from 
the reservoir is introduced into the head- 
space.” 

In summary the authors conclude, “In 
the foregoing the common errors in meas- 
uring vacuum and set-ups necessary for 
corrections have been summarized. With 
the introduction of more accurate gauges 
for measuring vacuum, it would be well 
for those canners packing products 
wherein the thermal process is based on 
maintenance of a certain minimum vacu- 
um in the can, to make due allowance 
for the difference in vacuum determina- 
tion made by the conventional procedure 
as compared with methods approaching 
true vacuum. In general the conven- 
tional determination gives results lower 
than the actual or corrected can vacuums, 

“The armed forces and certain other 
buyers of some products have minimum 
vacuum requirements written into their 
specifications. Those usually mean meas- 
urements taken with the ordinary gauge. 
Consequently, if a corrected gauge is used, 
due allowance should be made for the 
difference between the true vacuum and 
the ordinary observed gauge reading.” 


FURTHER TIN CONSERVATION 


We are arriving at the end of tin 
conservation by conventional methods. 
What can be done in the future depends 
increasingly on the tin plate industry, 
according to R. R. Hartwell of the Re- 
search and Technical Service Depart- 
ment, American Can Company. Mr. 
Hartwell said that the total consumption 
of tin would be reduced by something 
less than 1 per cent by the replacement 
of 1.50 can bodies with 1.25 and strip- 
ping the side seam, the weakest point, 
with 1.50. Approximately 1.2 per cent 
could be saved by reducing fruit can ends 
from No. 50 to No. 25, and another 2.4 
per cent if fruit can ends of 50 pounds 
hot dipped were reduced to tin free 
steel. Consumption would be reduced 
some 2.3 per cent by the reduction of 
plain hot dipped fruit ends to No. 50 
electrolytic. There is a possibility of a 
3.4 per cent reduction in consumption of 
tin by using tin free chemically treated 
stee! ends, but this development is far- 
ther ‘n the future than some of the other 
poter ‘ial measures because such a ma- 
teria! is not in commercial production. 
Wha! can be done in the future depends 
Inercsingly on the tin plate industry. 


CAROTENE IN TOMATO JUICE 


Tho work of N. H. Strodtz, T. E. 
Blun«r and L. E. Clifeorn of the Re- 
Sear 1 Department of the Continental 
Can Company, in retaining carotene: 
duri) » the canning of tomato juice was 
the :ubject of the next address. This 
trea\ise is being withheld by the authors 
for later publication. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
AND PROSPECTS IN 
CANNED FOOD STANDARDS 


H. Thomas Austern, Association Coun- 
sel, briefly cataloged the current state 
of the food standards program and 
brought his audience up to date on the 
progress of standards with especial at- 
tention to canned foods products. He 
reviewed those standards pending for 
official consideration, and offered some 
speculations of his own regarding the 
standardization program. 

“In looking ahead, I hope I may be 
forgiven if I limit our attention to the 
field of canned foods alone. Of immedi- 
ate interest is the continued work on fill 
of container for Whole Kernel Corn. In 
addition, as many of you know, the As- 
sociation’s laboratory staff and counsel 
have been examining since 1935, in con- 
junction with an industry committee, the 
intricate, and in many respects fasci- 
nating, problems unique to the develop- 
ment of standards for canned asparagus. 
Whether this effort will be sufficiently 
advanced to permit hearings in 1952 re- 
mains to be seen. Currently, the Associa- 
tion is also canvassing canner interest 
in a proposed amendment to permit the 
use of corn syrup in tomato catsup. 

“Turning next to canned fruits, it 
would be amiss not to pay one’s respects 
to the splendid achievement of the 
Cannec Pineapple Standards Committee. 
It may interest those who have criticized 
the public hearing process in standard 
making to learn that in approximately 
3% days it proved feasible to present 


comprehensive data, reflecting ten years’ 
study of identity, quality, and fill for all 
forms of canned pineapple and for pine- 
apple juice. In that time 258 elaborate 
exhibits were presented through nineteen 
witnesses. At the moment, intensive 
work is continuing to perfect pineapple 
fill of contained standards—and in this 
endeavor some new theories, which I 
shall mention in a moment, are being 
tried out. 


“In the canned fish field, standards 
have been developed only for fill on 
shrimp, and for identity, quality, and 
fill on canned oysters. Extensive, and 
from many points of view, pioneering 
labor has been applied for almost two 
years in the development of standards 
for canned tuna fish. Both amateur and 
professional ichthyologists have had their 
day; and an experienced committee of 
food technologists has now taken over 
the work. It is not unlikely that this 
activity will prove to be the forerunner 
of canned salmon standards on which 
preliminary study has already been be- 
gun. The technical hurdles in achieving 
reasonable standards for canned fish 
products are formidable. Once again, the 
new problems find no controlling pre- 
cedents in past work.” 


Calling the attention of his audience 
to the recent development of. statistical 
theory and methods and their application 
to sampling and inspection in manufac- 
turing performance, in quality control, 
and in determining whether shipments 
meet specificatiors, Mr. Austern said 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
recognizes the need of the application 


of these theories in the Fill of Container 
problem. “Many of us believes,” he said 
“that this activity offers great promise, 
that out of it may come better techniques 
for developing reasonable fill standards, 
that will not only protect the consumer 
but also reasonably recognize these un- 
avoidable and uncontrollable variations.” 

Mr. Austern concluded by asking his 
audience to preserve the statistics that 
will make this method of arriving at a 
standard possible. 

“T have ventured to burden you with 
this report because each of you will 
readily perceive that the successful em- 
ployment of statistical methods requires 
an abundance of data upon which the 
statisticians can operate. When the time 
comes to formulate fill of container 
standards for any product in which you 
are interested, your responsibility to 
your managements will require that you 
have available in workable form com- 
plete records of your own operations. 
Only by having them can you insure that 
the standards evolved are well grounded 
and also be in a position adequately to 
measure their impact against the opera- 
tions of your own company. 


CANNED MEATS FOR 
THE ARMED FORCES 


The importance of canned meats in 
the solving of armed forces feeding prob- 
lems cannot be overemphasized, accord- 
ing to K. T. Swartz and B. W. Gardner, 
Jr. of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute. This is particularly true 
in combat areas, they said. One of the 
major problems facing the canned meat 
industry is the development of process- 
ing techniques that will not cause the 
development of inferior flavor and a soft, 


The attractive booth of Union Bag & Paper Corp., exhibiting their pedigreed line of corrugated boxes. Tying in with their 


slogan were live thorobred dogs, pictured at the left. Beside the cage appears the pedigree of each dog. The beautiful animals - 


attracted wide attention. 
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mushy texture. These deficiencies, ac- 
cording to these authors, have sometimes 
been emphasized by the frequent re-use 
of the same item. 65 products have been 
examined in the past year in an attempt 
to overcome this monotany, and 20 have 
shown considerable promise and are be- 
ing further investigated. 


Much work also has been done in im- 
proving the existing rations. “Pork and 
gravy” and “beef and gravy” have been 
made much less greasy by establishing 
a maximum fat content. Like improve- 
ments have been made in other products. 
But these accomplishments are considered 
as temporary measures only. New pro- 
cesses must be evolved, the Institute 
feels, to obtain the best possible canned 
meat products. Through research con- 
tracts and through its own facilities, the 
Institute is attempting to coordinate 
heat transfer information and is investi- 
gating the microbiological characteristics 
of particular meats and the use of die- 
lectric heating for the rapid heating of 
finely comminuted meat in a continuous 
operation, as well as fairly large pieces 
of meat in cans. Also the use of cathode 
rays for accomplishing product stability 
is being followed with interest at the 
Institute. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION 
OF FISSION PRODUCTS 


Mr. J. H. Hayner, Division of Engi- 
neering, Atomic Energy Commission, dis- 
cussed the program of research and de- 
velopment relative to the industrial 
utilization of fission products. He placed 
particular emphasis on the Commission’s 
planning and philosophy of operation in- 
volved in the program of helping indus- 
try find uses for these new materials. “To 
establish these benefits will not be a 
simple or easy undertaking, and practi- 
cal, economical results may not be ob- 
tainable”, he said, “but the advance of 
technology dictates that an attempt be 
made to explore fully the possibilities of 
any such application.” 


Mr. Hayner told of the techno-eco- 
nomical survey made by a Stanford Uni- 
versity research team, which indicated 
a potential large scale industrial demand 
for vadioactive fission products, and that 
perhaps the largest single potential de- 
man! was in the field of food processing. 


Theve are three major categories of 
pro}'oms to be solved, he said. “All are 
inde»«ndent and certain phases overlap, 
but ney can be defined as (a) Prepara- 
tion " fission products in a form suitable 
for dustrial process applications; (b) 
Dev. opment of the technological basis 
of ious potential uses; (c) Determina- 
tion of a distribution program and in- 


herent poliey, before making fission 
prod icts available to qualified industrial 
use." Agreement has been reached 


that the preparation and shipments to 
indu‘ry of fission products can best be 
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handled by the Commission, at least for 
the present. Also the distribution prob- 
lem is at present an internal problem, 
Mr. Hayner said. 


“In developing a technological basis 
for the various potential uses, the A.E.C. 
has adopted a policy of acquainting in- 
dustry with the known technical facts, 
and stimulating interest in the potenti- 
alities of these radioactive materials in 
defining the more likely applications. 
The Commission has also established a 
limited research and development pro- 
gram to provide basic technical informa- 
tion for general distribution and use. It 
also encourages industrial organizations 
to develop applications of fission prod- 
ucts and to proceed with the commercial 
exploitation of these developments. Re- 
search is presently going on at Stanford 
University and the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory; the University of Michigan 
has been authorized to establish a re- 
search and development program; MIT 
and Columbia University have estab- 
lished projects to study the effects of 
radiations from gross fission products 
in the preservation of foodstuffs, phar- 
maceuticals, tissues and other biological 
substances; Yale and Columbia Univer- 
sities also are engaged in two small 
projects; a project also has been estab- 
lished at the General Electric Company; 
and inquiries and cooperation from such 
organizations as the National Canners 
Association, are invited, concluded Mr. 
Hayner. 


CURRENT EXPERIMENTAL 
PROGRAM ON FISSION PRODUCT 
UTILIZATION 


Mr. B. Manowitz of the Reactor 
Science and Engineering Department, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, in 
somewhat technical language, spoke of 
the current experimental program on fis- 
sion products. He defined many of the 
technical terms used in his talk, and 
went on from there to describe the tech- 
niques of handling fission products. 
These products, he said, emit both beta 
and gamma radiation. Sources that have 
been produced thus far are primarily 
gamma emitters. He spoke at some 
length on the possible industrial applica- 
tion of both beta and gamma radiation 
in the chemical field, and had the fol- 
lowing to say with respect to the pos- 
sibilities and the present status of 
research in the preservation of food. 

“Food sterilization without heat offers 
many attractive potential markets, but 
here particular attention must be paid to 
the effects of radiation on enzymes, nu- 
trients, flavors, colors, and textures. 
Possible avenues of approach are (1) the 
pasteurization rather than the steriliza- 
tion of foods, and (2) the use of multiple 
agents for the sterilization with radi- 
ation assuming a supplementary role. 

“It is important to note that the en- 
tire effect of Fission Product Utilization 
is now very much in the embryonic stage. 
It takes many hours to perform steriliza- 
tions with present experimental sources, 


and it will take time for more intense 
sources to be developed. No fission prod- 
uct sources have yet been made. Ground 
work in fission product sources will take 
at least two years, and development work 


at least two years more. Even at that 
time only short-lived materials will be 
available in 100,000 to 1,000,000 curie 
lots. It will take five years more before 
cheap megacurie sources of long-lived fis- 
sion products are available. On the other 
hand, facilities are being set up for the 
production of refined isotopes that should 
be able to deliver a million curies per 
year in about three years, and experi- 
mental sources of Cobalt and Tantalum 
are available in 1000-curie lots today. 


“Clearly the time prior to the produc- 
tion of megacurie fission product sources 
can best be made use of by an intense 
research effort. It is expected that this 
research effort will throw light on many 
possible applications of reactor waste 
products. If such uses are found to be 
extensive, and if the price of these prod- 
ucts can be made low enough, our indus- 
trial technology will benfit, and part of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s waste 
problem will be solved.” 


SPRAY IRRIGATION AS A MEANS 
OF CANNERY WASTE DISPOSAL 


N. H. Sanborn of the Washington Re- 
search Laboratory, National Canners 
Association, and NCA’s expert on waste 
disposal, told of recent experiments 
adapting the sprinkler irrigation system 
to the disposal of cannery waste waters. 
The adaptation of spray irrigation to 
waste disposal was first tried by the 
Hanover Canning Company of Hanover, 
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Pennsylvania, and operations are now 
being tested by nine Wisconsin canners, 


four Minnesota canners, two in New 
Jersey, one in Iowa, Maryland and 
Michigan. Results obtained to date are 
by far the most spectacular at Seabrook 
Farms where an average of about 8 mil- 
lion gallons of waste water are produced 
a day. Before discharged into a two 
mile open canal leading to the irrigation 
area, suspended solids are removed by 
primary sedimentation. When necessary 
the wastes are chlorinated to prevent 
odor development in the canal. Waste is 
pumped from 1100 gallon per minute 
electric pumps located along the canal 
and delivered to 54 large rotary sprink- 
lers located in a second growth oak, pine 
wooded area. Each sprinkler delivers a 
spray to irrigate one acre. Instead of 
moving pipe lines the spray nozzles are 
moved along the laterals. Waste is 
applied from a sprinkler station for a 
period of eight hours at the rate of one 
inch per hour. The nozzle is moved to 
the second station for an eight hour ap- 
plication, then to the third station, and 
finally returned to the first riser to 
repeat the cycle. A given area therefore, 
receives eight inches of waste per day 
for many consecutive days. This re- 
markable capacity for absorption is due 
primarily to a great depth of sandy soil 
of high permeability. However, the 
nature of the vegetative cover, in this 
case a wooded area, plays an important 
part in the rate of absorption. 


The rate of absorption and the amount 
of area required, of course, depends upon 
the nature of the soil. The use of a 
cover crop is exceptionally helpful in 
stepping up the rate of absorption. 

As a method of waste disposal spray 


irrigation is in its infancy. Study and 
inspection of a number of spray irriga- 
tion installations has disclosed a number 
of problems and pointing to certain limi- 
tations. Even so, it has exciting possi- 
bilities. The waste water contains many 
valuable minerals that are contained in 
commercial fertilizers. In certain areas 
and under certain conditions it is not 
inconceivable that this waste water may 
also be used for irrigating purposes. Mr. 
Sanborn’s complete paper will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of “The Canning 
Trade”. 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE FROM 
CANNING OF DECIDUOUS FRUIT 


Mr. A. C. Richardson of the California 
Packing Corporation described the three 
year cooperative project of the Canners 
League of California, the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board and the Western Region- 
al Research Laboratory, to find a suitable 
method of disposing of the high concen- 
tration of fruit waste solids in and about 
the San Jose area. Several publications 
have already dealt with various aspects 
of this project (“Canning Trade” Vol. 72 
No. 15 Page 7, October 31, 1949 and Vol. 
74 No. 20 Page 7, December 3, 1951). 
Therefore, Mr. Richardson confined his 
remarks to a general description of the 
project. 


The principal problem involved was 
that of dealing with pear waste since 


. this was by far the predominant material 


in quantity, and also the one physically 
and chemically most difficult to deal with. 


Results achieved in 1949 and 1950 gave 
sufficient promise of success that in 1951 


emphasis was placed upon commercial 
application. It was at once fairly clear 
that the useful products of the process 
would be fruit molasses made from juice 
recovered from the waste and the dried 
insoluble portion, or pomace, both of 
which would be principally useful as 
feed ingredients. 

Cattle feeding tests at the University 
of California at Davis were set up to 
provide a four way comparison of the 
fruit molasses and pomace with cane 
molasses and dried beet pulp. Tests 
showed that pear molasses’ and pear 
pomace were satisfactory in the feeding 
of steers and sheep. It is estimated that 
the pear pomace has a feeding value 
equal to 78 percent of molasses-dried 
beet pulp and in pear molasses to have 
about 120 percent of the feeding value of 
cane molasses. 


SURVEY OF WATER USE 
PRACTICES IN CALIFORNIA 


There are two good, sound reasons, 
according to E. S. Doyle, Western Branch 
Laboratory, National Canners Associa- 
tion, why canners should study the possi- 
bilities of cutting down on thier use of 
water. First of all, certain West Coast 
localities and possibly others, too, are 
suffering from an increasing scarcity of 
water, and it is probable that a definite 
policy of water conservation will always 
be necessary. Besides this obviously de- 
sirable public relations aspect of con- 
serving a general water supply, there 
are important economic considerations 
as well, said Mr. Doyle. He cited- the 
example of the Jacob Ruppert brewery 
in New York, which with simple changes 
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was able to save 25.5 per cent of its total 
water or an annual 72 million gallons 
worth $15,000, with a total outlay of 
$5,000. 


Surveys of some 60 canneries were 
made in 1951 by Mr. Doyle and his as- 
sociates, to determine the seriousness 
of this problem as it affects the canning 
industry, the comparative volumes of 
water used, what water recirculation and 
reuse practices are being followed, and 
what actual studies are necessary to de- 
termine the feasibility of various water 
conservation methods. 


The survey team found a wide spread 
in water use from 4 to 1 all the way up 
to 6 to 1 in canneries packing the same 
product. 


REUSE OF WATER 


Teams found that there are many 
water recirculation and reuse practices 
now in effect in the various plants vis- 
ited, but none is universally used. Can 
cooling represented the greatest single 
use of water, and since this water is 
relatively uncontaminated, this seems to 
be the most promising area where water 
can be saved. The chlorination of recir- 
culated cooling water is well accepted. 
The temperature of the water was re- 
duced by the use of cooling towers and 
by the addition of fresh water. In a few 
instances cooling water was collected and 
held for plant clean up. 


In some plants wash water was reused. 
Spinach, for instance, usually put through 
several washers, was sometimes washed 
the first time with that used in the last 
washer on the former batch. 


Most of the plants visited did not feel 
they were wasting water during clean 
up. However, the team observed consid- 
erable wastage from inefficient clean up 
methods; wide open hoses left running, 
etc., as well as leaking valves. Correct- 
ing these inefficiencies and the education 
of all employees, including the clean up 
crew, to a conscious saving of water was 
suggested by Mr. Doyle. “A steadily 
dripping faucet” he said, “is said to 
waste more than 24 gallons of water a 
day, almost 9,000 gallons a year, while 
a leak one-eighth inch in diameter will 
waste 9,000 gallons in three days, over 
a million gallons a year. In summary, 
the major water uses in canneries sur- 
veyed appeared to be (1) can cooling, 
(2) product washing, (3) plant clean up. 
Some of the possibilities of water con- 
servation appear to be (1) recirculation 
of can cooling water over a _ cooling 
tower, (2) reusing can cooling water for 
fluming and for product washing, (3) 
reusing can cooling water for incidental 
plant water such as dicer sprays, belt 
lubrication and boilers, (4) reusing can 
cooling water for plant clean up, (5) re- 
circulating water in some types of prod- 
uct washers, (6) reusing water from 
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product washers in prior washers, (7) 
reusing wash water or screened waste 


- water for flushing gutters and transpor- 


tation of wastes. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


The various water conservation pos- 
sibilities raise many questions that are 
unanswered by this exploratory survey. 
For example: 

1. What is the most efficient type 
of equipment in use both for product 
quality and water use? 

2. How much water is necessary per 
unit of product? 

3. Does recirculation of the water in 
spinach, asparagus and similar washer 
systems accomplish satisfactory clean- 


ing of the product with any actual sav- 
ing of water? 

4. What levels of chlorine should be 
earried in recirculated cooling water to 
guard against all possible dangers? A 
few canners do not chlorinate at all. 

5. How long can recirculation be 
continued in a cooling system without 
impairing the quality of the water to the 
extent that it might cause trouble? 

6. Is the quality of cooling water 
(temperature, organic content, oil, micro- 
organisms, etc.) satisfactory for other 
uses in the plant such as_ product 
washers, fluming, belt and shaker sprays, 
and boilers? What treatment, if any, 
would be advisable? 

7. How much water is wasted from 
leaky valves, hoses left running, ineffici- 
ent cleanup practices, etc.? 

8. How much water would various 
conservation measures actually save? 


RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Saturday, January 19, 1952 


Two Raw Products Conferences were 
held during the course of the 45th 
Annual Convention, one on Saturday 
afternoon, January 19, and one Sunday 
afternoon, January 20. Charles H. 
Mahoney, Director of the Raw Products 
Research Bureau, National Canners 
Association, presided at each of these. 


The conferences were in the form of 
discussion panels of the round table vari- 
ety. At the Saturday afternoon confer- 
ence D. W. Montell of the Campbell Soup 
Company, led a discussion of “The Suc- 
cessful Organization of a Tomato Dis- 
ease Program”. Panel members included 
A. C. Moll of Stokely-Van Camp, M. E. 
Webb of the D, E. Winebrenner Company, 
and S. G. Younkin of Campbell Soup 
Company. It is generally conceded by 
the experts that a successful tomato dis- 
ease program begins with the selection 
of disease free plants, and that the 
spraying program must be continuous 
throughout the season, even though con- 
ditions may not be especially favorable 
for the outbreak of disease. 


A somewhat larger panel led by J. D. 
Barnard of the Green Giant Company, 
discussed the merits of equipment avail- 
able for insect and disease control. The 
members of the panel included Morton 
Adams of the Alton Canning Company, 
A. Leroy Anderson of the Green Giant 
Company, J. C. Chamberlin of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, L. P. Ditman 
of the University of Maryland, O. C. 
French of the Cornell University, Wayne 
C. Handwerk of Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Frank Irons of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and A. C. Moll of 
Stokely-Van Camp. 
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WEED CONTROL 


At the Sunday afternoon conference 
L. G. Holm of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, W. C. Jacobs of Cornell University, 
Merton Miller of Birds Eye Division, 
General Foods Corporation, and J. 0. 
Young of Libby, McNeill & Libby, dis- 
cussed the status of weed control in can- 
ning crops. Good weed control chemicals 
are available at the present time for only 
a very few crops. Pre-emergence spray- 
ing is becoming a very common practice, 
but this technique is considered by many 
people as temporary until truly selective 
materials are found. According to Mr. 
Jacobs “the more we work on chemical 
weed control the more evidence is ac- 
cumulating that there is some _ benefit 
from cultivation other than weed con- 
trol.” So the cultivator is definitely not 
a thing of the past. Mr. Jacobs says 
that research is advancing rapidly in this 
field of weed contro! and many distress- 
ing problems should soon be solved. In 
the meantime he advises “go slow with 
recommendations, let the research man 
find the limitations of a material or a 
method before putting it into large scale 
use.” 


No satisfactory materials have as yet 
been found for tomatoes, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, brussels sprouts, squash, 
cucumbers or pumpkin. Selective forimu- 
lations of DN and cyanamid have been 
satisfactory for weed control in peas. 
Certain new materials show promise and 
are being suggested for spinach, but 
there is no recommended practice. The 
best chemicals for sweet corn depend on 
so many factors that only local recom- 
mendations should be followed. Cultiva- 
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tion of some sort seems to be necessary, 
and the answer to just why is being 
sought. Standard practice in nearly all 
carrot fields is spraying with Stoddard’s 
solvent to control weeds. Salt spray ap- 
plications have helped in beet fields, but 
they are not the final answer. Pre-emer- 
gence, applications of DN and PCP ma- 
terials have given good weed control in 
snap and lima beans for three to six 
weeks. These materials are quite safe 
but they are relatively expensive. One 
pound per acre of 2,4-D before and after 
the cutting season is recommended for 
asparagus. Cyanamid has also been suc- 
cessfully used, but other materials are 
being investigated. 

The above is a summary of the present 
status of weed control by Mr. Jacobs. 


SNAP BEAN VARIETIES AND 
THE MECHANICAL PICKER 


Mr. Morton Adams of the Alton Can- 
ning Company, and Mr. B. J. Miles of 
the Comstock Canning Corporation, both 
of whom were active in the snap bean 
trials for the mechanical bean picker in 
New York State this past season, re- 
ported the results of that experimenta- 
tion. They called attention to the fact 
that the New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association has issued a pub- 
lished report with particular attention to 
varieties. They stressed the fact that 
this was a one year test, that all vari- 
eties had not been considered, and that 
performances of the various varieties 
might be entirely different another year. 
The report of these trials and the per- 
formance of the snap bean harvester was 
carried in the January 14 issue of “The 
Canning Trade”. 

Professor Amihud Kramer of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland discussed the rela- 
tionship between quality and yield of 
snap beans with the mechanical bean 
harvester. “The problem now more than 
ever is” he said, “what is the loss in yield 
and/or quality if the beans are picked 
once only?” 

The following is an abstract of Pro- 
fessor Kramer’s remarks. 

The factors of quality that should be 
considered from the raw product stand- 
point are: size, fiber, and seed content. 
With most varieties now in use, over 80 
percent of all the pods reach size #5 or 
larger when the percent seed is less than 
10, i.e. when they are still very young. 
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content may become excessive before 
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The | ercentage of the potential yield 
that may be obtained with only one har- 
vest diops from over 75 percent if the 
beans are picked at an average percent 
seed of over 16, to only approximately 
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ity when they average only 4 percent 
seed. Thus, if a standard quality prod- 
uct is acceptable, only 25 percent of the 
beans remain unpicked after one har- 
vest; however, if a very young, high 
quality, product is desired, 50 to 75 per- 
cent of the beans remain unpicked after 
one harvest. 


Because of the effect of other seasonal 
factors, heat summations are of only 
limited use in planning planting dates, 
and of very little use in determining 
dates of harvest. This can be accom- 
plished satisfactorily by pretesting for 
percent seed. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT 
IN PERU 


Norman D. Jarvis, Fisheries Technolo- 
gist, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish 
& Wildlife Service, reviewed develop- 
ments in the fishing industry of Peru. 
“The canning industry in Peru had its 
first development during World War II,” 
he said. “Canned products were in very 
short supply in the United States. The 
bonito landed in Peru was found to make 
a good quality canned product. It was 
not subject to price ceilings. U.S. inter- 
ests encouraged rapid development of the 
industry. In 1945 exports of canned 
bonito and tuna from Peru amounted to 
146,142 cases of 48/14.” 


“In 1951 there were 43 canneries in 
Peru for the purpose of packing fishery 
products. In capacity they range from 
a maximum of 2,500 cases a day down 
to 50. It is estimated that the pack of 
bonito and tuna in 1949 was 566,000 
cases. 90 percent of this was exported. 
The 1950 pack was about 580,000 cases. 
Information on the 1951 pack is not yet 
available but it is believed to be much 
less than the two preceding seasons. My 
estimate is about 350,000 cases.” 


Mr, Jarvis, who spent many months in 
Peru setting up a system of cannery in- 
spection and laying the foundation for a 
Pure Food Law in that country, gave an 
interesting account of the history of the 
fish canning industry, describing the 
traditions and habits of the fishing fleet, 
the limitations and generally backward 
conditions in transportation, handling 
and actual canning operations. 


The following remarks are typical: 
“There is considerable delay between fill- 
ing and retorting, even in the most mod- 
ern and efficient canneries. In the best 
plants from two to three hours may 
elapse from the time the first sealed cans 
drop into the retort baskets before steam 
is turned on in the retort.” 

A birds-eye view of conditions may be 
obtained from excerpts from his conclud- 
ing remarks. 


“What is the condition of the Peru- 
vian canning industry today? It has 
serious problems to overcome. In my 
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Sunday, January 20, 1952 


opinion the industry is overbuilt at pres- 
ent. Production averages 25 percent of 
estimated cannery capacity. The Peru- 
vian coast is not the fishery bonanza it 
has been reported to be by some enthusi- 
asts. Canneries have been built without 
regard for the essential requirements for 
cannery location such as availablility of 
labor and fishing fleet, harbors, water 
supply, transportation, and productive 
rate of labor. 


“At the present time, the Peruvian in- 
dustry cannot compete in the United 
States market as successfully as the 
Japanese industry. While it is true that 
the cost of raw material is low, cans, 
cases, oil, and other supplies are much 
more costly, because they must be im- 
ported from the United States. What 
figures are obtainable indicate that the 
labor cost on a per case basis is higher 
than in the United States. While the 
hourly wage rate is low, the workers 
must be paid whether fish comes in or 
not. A greater number of workers is 
required for a given operation and the 
number of cases per hour is much less. 
Modern, well-equipped canneries com- 
parable to any in California are doing 
pretty well when they pack 400 cases to 
a line per day. 


“On the basis of cost figures secured 
from a reliable source, it is estimated 
that the cost of canned bonito at the fac- 
tory, averages $5.85 U. S. per case of 
48/%’s. This does not include hauling 
to the docks and loading, Peruvian ex- 
port tax, ocean freight, U. S. import 
duty, brokerage or factory overhead, just 
the bare packing costs. At the time I 
left Peru, in December, 1951, it was esti- 
mated that the cost landed in New York 
averaged $9.25 per case. 


“The canning industry is not in good 
financial condition at present and has not 
been since 1948. Most canneries had been 
paying too high a dividend rate in the 
lush war and post war period of 1944-48. 
Reserves are low or non-existent and a 
number of canners, mostly small firms, 
but including a number of the larger in- 
stallations are in financial difficulties. 


“I believe that the Peruvian canning 
industry has sufficient raw material off 
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NORMAN D. JARVIS 
Fish & Wildlife Service 


the coast to pack some 2,000,000 cases of 
bonito and tuna annually without serious 
risk of depletion, but the fisheries are 
not limitless. We do not have enough 
knowledge of conditions along the coast 
to determine the fish runs at all accu- 
rately. Apparently they vary greatly 
in amount and location. I believe that 
the present rate of production cannot be 
increased much over 700,000 cases with- 
out substantial increase and improve- 
ment in the fishing fleet, improvement in 
labor supply and labor productivity, and 
a better organization of the canning 
industry.” 


THE JAPANESE - CANADIAN - 
U.S. FISHERY TREATY 


Dr. W. C. Herrington, Special Assis- 
tant for Fisheries and Wildlife to the 
Under Secretary of State, described the 
events leading up to and the difficulties 
involved in the negotiation of the Tri- 
partite Fisheries Conference held _ in 
Tokyo, Japan, November 4 to December 
14, 1951 between representatives from 
the United States, Canada and Japan. 
“Experience in the field of fishery con- 
servation,” he said, “has long demon- 
strated that restraints on fishermen of 
one country do not have the desired con- 
servation effects unless fishermen in 
neighboring countries within reach of 
the fishing fields are so bound. The fish- 
ing industry had hoped that limitations 
on Japanese fisheries’ operations would 
be imposed on Japan as a condition of 
the Treaty of Peace. Lacking this some 
form of agreement was necessary and 
thus was born the idea of a Tripartite 
Conference. The negotiations were long, 
tedious and trying and were frequently 
stretched close to the breaking point. 
“The satisfactory reconciliation of all 
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such points is a notable commentary on 
the ability of a delegation of all three 
countries to understand and appreciate 
the other fellow’s viewpoint and prob- 
lems and willingness to search for an 
area of agreement which would enable 
us to reconcile our differences,” Dr. Her- 
rington said. 

He paid tribute especially to our own 
delegation: 

“No account of these negotiations 
would be complete without a bow to the 
members of our delegation. If you are 
one of those who is glad to see the prog- 
ress made, then you owe a vote of thanks 
to our advisers, Messrs. Ed Allen, Milt 
Brooding, Dick Croker, Don Loker, and 
Harold Lokken. Without them you 
wouldn’t now have an agreed-upon and 
recommended North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention. 

“The draft Convention finally devel- 
oped and recommended to the three coun- 
tries is, in my opinion, a good one from 
the point of view of each country. The 
United States gets the basic assurances 
we were seeking with respect to our 
major conservation programs in the 
North Pacific and a mechanism for 
friendly handling of future problems 
arising between us and the other two 
countries. Japan obtains recognition of 
her historical interests, assurance that 
she can reenter fishing areas without the 


friction with our fishermen which devel- 
oped in the 1930’s, a friendly means of 
handling fishing problems with the 
United States and Canada, and a Con- 
vention which will help rather than han- 
dicap her in negotiating fishery treaties 
with other countries. Canada obtains 
the reassurances she was seeking with 
respect both to her conservation pro- 
grams and her fishing operations along 
the adjacent coasts of the United States. 

“Last, but possibly not least, the Con- 
vention includes for trial some new ideas 
which may be helpful in encouraging 
fishery conservation and full utilization 
programs. How they will work out, only 
time can tell.” 


MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, Director, Ma- 
terials Management Center, Wayne Uni- 
versity, told his audience that materials 
management represents one of the most 
important cost reduction opportunities 
remaining to industry. He told them 
that early in World War II, losses of 
military goods arriving in Europe were 
extremely high, nearly 50 percent, and 
that $1 billion was lost to exporters in 
the United States in 1948 because of bad 


DR. W. C. HERRINGTON 
Special Assistant for Fisheries 
Department of State 


packaging and pilferage. He outlined 
a program of education begun at Wayne 
University in Detroit in the spring of 
1947 with a package and materials han- 
dling seminar, which is now being con- 
ducted in some 50 universities through- 
out the country. Out of this has come a 
full college course in materials handling 


Plastex Treated Basket 


PORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO BASKET 


Our machine made 5% Field Tomato Baskets with Keg or Veneer 
top hoop and Galvanized Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are 
the best quality we have made in our 57 years of basket making. 


my 6We are equipped to treat your baskets 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
UTION to help control flat sour bac- 


teria in tomatoes and to lengthen the 


SOL- 


useful life of hampers. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
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and management leading to a college 
degree. He told his audience of the 
establishment of a research and training 
center at Wayne University at a cost of 
some $375,000. ‘“‘“My mission here today”, 
he said, “‘is to remind the Fishery Prod- 
ucts Division of the National Canners 
Association of a relatively new label for 
a very promising costly crusade now get- 
ing well under way in America: ‘Materi- 
als Management’.” “Materials handling,” 
he said, “accounts for 30 to 60 percent of 
cost of industry and represents the chief 
area of possible cost reduction. 


“In principle, efficiency in handling de- 
pends to a large extent on the elimina- 
tion of piece-by-piece manual handling 
in getting materials from place to place. 
This principle has found widespread 
adoption in what is commonly called han- 
dling in unitized loads. This type of 
handling is not practical in manual han- 
dling except to a very limited degree, 
i.e., that amount which a man can man- 
age and carry. Handling of unitized loads 
ranging up to 40,000 pounds requires 
devices to support the load such as pal- 
lets, skids, and boxes which provide the 
basic support needed for industrial truck 
operation, whereas conveyors may be 
used to maintain a continuous flow of 
individual pieces. 


“In canned foods industries it is not 
unusual to see industrial fork lift trucks 
carrying 14 to 18 pallet-loads consisting 
of 50 to 60 cases each and weighing 2,000 
to 4,000 pounds. With this kind of equip- 
ment trucks, trains, and warehouses are 
loaded and unloaded with a fraction of 
the time and cost that the same job could 
be done manually. 

“As one observes various kinds of 
mechanical handling equipment in oper- 
ation, he can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that it is not engineering design and 
performance of handling equipment that 
is lagging so much as it is 

(1) Unfamiliarity of handling equip- 
ment that is available; (2) lack of 
proper application of such equipment; 
and (3) failure of plant layout to 
accommodate itself to more efficient 
handling equipment and methods. 

“Top management in industry is com- 
ing to the realization that material han- 
dling in its many phases, must have 
equal status and equal responsibilities 
with plant layout, production engineer- 
ing, industrial engineering, manufactur- 
ing research, and production analysis. 
Trying to relegate the material handling 
function to service-organization standing 
can only mean handcuffing an operation 
that could be your greatest potential for 
more efficiency and lower costs.” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Unquestionably the most lively dis- 
cussion at the NCA Board of Directors 
Meeting held Friday, January 18, cen- 
tered about the report of the Convention 
Committee, which was presented by Mr. 
George B. Morrill, Chairman. Mr. Mor- 
vill reported that after many hours of 
deliberation both within the Committee 
and in consuitation with broker and ma- 
chinery and supplies representatives, a 
1953 Convention plan had been worked 
out. Briefly and roughly this plan called 
for breaking the convention down into 
two parts—one a sales conference to 
which brokers and canners would be in- 
vited, sponsored jointly by the food 
brokers and canners associations; the 
other part would be a production con- 
ference, attended and sponsored jointly 
by NCA and the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, the period to cover 
approximately one week. The plan was 
submitted to the Administrative Council 
and their approval obtained. But it was 
turned down by the brokers on the 
ground it would not give them sufficient 
time to contact principals. The question 
was opened for discussion and_ the 
Board was asked to decide between two 
alternatives—one, should the canners 
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hold their own convention and _ invite 
only those whom they considered inter- 
ested parties, or two, should efforts be 
continued to work out satisfactory ad- 
justments between the _ associations. 
After considerable discussion pro and 
con, the Committee was finally directed 
to continue its efforts to avoid a break 
in the long standing relations between 
the associations. As everyone knows by 
now, those efforts were successful and 
agreement has been reached to try once 
more to resolve the difficulties of insuf- 
ficient room and parlor acommodations 


in Chicago next February. 

A budget calling for expenditures of 
approximately $100,000 over last year 
was approved without opposition. A 
large part of that increase will be used 
for salary increases long due an efficient 
and hard-working staff. 


QMC PROCUREMENT 


The balance of the morning session 
was taken up with a report of the vari- 
ous divisions of the War Mobilization 
Committee. Mr. Fred Heinz, Chairman 
of the Sub Committee on Procurement, 
summarized the recommendations of- 
fered by the various State Association 
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PROF. SPENCER A. LARSEN 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 


Procurement Committees at the request 
of the National body. In general he said, 
most states favored an early announce- 
ment of Quartermaster requirements, 
they wanted the Walsh-Healy exemption 
for the full year, they wanted the Army 
to take all set-asides, and suggested 
there had been unnecessary quibling 
about price and quality. 


The Quartermaster, said Mr. Heinz, 
has advised that requirements to be an- 
nounced will be minimum, and that all 
of the announced requirements will be 
purchased. There has been no final con- 
clusion on set-asides. The Quartermaster 
has requested such an order from agri- 
culture. Mr. Heinz referred to the de- 
velopment of pre-season contracts by 
the Quartermaster. These are called let- 
ter contracts and do not bind either 
party with respect to price. The Pro- 
curement Committee will meet with the 
Quartermaster, he said, next week, to 
discuss this pre-season contract. 


PRICING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Louis Ratzesburger, Jr., Chairman 
of the OPS Committee, reported that his 
committee, armed with suggestions from 
state committees, had been in consulta- 
tion with OPS officials and had been re- 
quested to write up proposed orders with 
suggested changes. They will meet again, 
he said, in the next few days with OPS | 


officials, and he estimated that by the 
first week of February the job will have 
been completed. 


Based on the philosophy that in a free 
economy, price control can only be justi- 
fied when commodities are in short sup- | 
ply during times of extreme emergency, | 
a Resolution urging price decontrol of | 
these canned food commodities was pre 
sented and approved by the Board at 
this point. 
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CONTAINER LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Oliver Willets, Chairman of this 
sub-committee, told of that committee’s 
efforts to reinstate the steel tonnage that 
had been ordered cut from the second 
quarter allotments of steel for tin plate. 
Speaking of tin he said that this com- 
modity is in greater world supply than 
ever before, that the United States has 
twice as much as before Pearl Harbor 
and efforts are continuing to obtain 
higher allotments for the canning indus- 
try. The whole picture is much tighter 
than last year, he said. Speaking of the 
effects of reduced coatings of tin on the 
can, Mr. Willits said that tests indicate 
that up to now cans are holding up sat- 
isfactorily. Tests are continuing to check 
the shelf life of the lighter coated con- 
tainers. Mr. Willits paid special tribute 
to the gentlemen in the Production & 
Marketing Administration, the claimant 
agency for the canning industry. These 
folks, he said, are doing a grand job for 
the canning industry and he urged indi- 
vidual canners to tell them so. 


MANPOWER 


Mr. John McGovern, Chairman of the 
Manpower Committee, said that the 
labor problem promises to be tougher 
this year- than at any other time, in- 
cluding the war years. The Mexican Na- 
tional situation, he said, may be even 
more scrambled than it has been in the 
past. The President of Mexico says all 
Mexican Nationals will be called back 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


to Mexico unless U. S. Legislation ex- 
piring February 14, is strengthened. A 
bill calling for more rigid requirements 
has been proposed in the House, he said, 
but it is being blocked by Southern Con- 
gressmen and the outcome is doubtful. 
The Bahaman contract, he said, is limited 


to 4500 workers, and these will be more 
than used up by those who used Baha- 
mans before. It’s a long haul for Puerto 
Ricans, he said, and expensive. The Ja- 
maican contract is about the same as 
last year. 


LEGISLATION 

At the afternoon session of the Board, 
Counsel H. T. Austern summed up the 
Washington picture as it affects the can- 
ning industry. It’s always a treat to 
hear Mr. Austern, but he usually touches 
on confidential information that remains 
better unreported. One of the points 
brought out by him, however, bears repe- 
tition. This has to do with the matter of 
individuals or state associations in their 
dealings with government agencies. Mr. 
Austern emphasized that it is not the 
intent nor the desire of the National As- 
sociation to dictate policy to these 
groups, but because the Association is 
working every day with government 
agencies it is in position to know the 
various contacts necessary and the man- 
ner of thinking of these contacts, and 
he urged that when an individual or a 
state association has a problem, they 
stop in and talk over the situation with 
NCA before contacting the government 
agency concerned. To us that makes a 
great deal of sense and of course, leaves 
the individual free, and we should im- 
agine better informed and in better po- 
sition to state his case with the agency 
concerned. 


production costs. 


representative in your area. 


There’s no substitute for the ‘‘extras’? Langsenkamp 
equipment offers! ‘*Extras’’ such as lower power costs 
greater yield gain, finer quality product . . . at lower 
All these “‘extras”’ spell more 
PROFITS for those canners who install Langsenkamp 
equipment in their production lines. 
Langsenkamp catalog, or contact the Langsenkamp 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE SEASON ! 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LANGSENKAMP VALUE! 


See your 


ing accumulations. 
Finishers for soups and whole spiced products. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future 
requirements. Due to present conditions, delivery 


Indiana Paddle Finisher gives 
your product a smooth, vel- 
vety finish. Eliminates black 
specks. Operates with low 
power cost, yet has greater 
production capacity. Hook 
type frames remove for easy 
cleaning, prevent mold-form- 

Indiana Sanitary Brush 


| = of critical materials necessary to produce canning 
equipment requires four to six months. We sin- 
cerely urge you to place your orders as far in ad- 


vance as possible. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. 


Replacing wooden tanks with Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equip- 
ped with kook-more-koils means a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
finished product from each and every 
batch! What would this mean to you 
dolixr-wise for the season ! Extremely 
sani‘ary, makes a much higher quality 
product. Lower mould count. In- 


vestigate . . . gain these added divi- 
dencs ! 
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EUGENE A. HILDRETH, Past-President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SAMUEL G. GORSLINE, Secretary 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
and Manager of Exhibits 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sunday, January 20, 1952 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association was 
convened at Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, Sunday Morning, January 20 at 
10:00 A. M. with President Eugene Hil- 
dreth of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany presiding. 

After it had been established that the 
quorum was present, President Hildreth 
introduced Secretary S. G. Gorsline for 
the annual Secretary’s Report. 

Mr. Gorsline said he was very happy 
to present the report in person this year. 
It will be recalled that last year Mr. 
Gorsline was confined to the hospital at 
the time of the annual meeting. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from Secretary Gor- 
sline’s report: 

“The past year has been a very profit- 
able and successful year for the Associa- 
tion. We started the fiscal year, March 
1, 1951, with 192 members. We have 
taken in 21 new members and reinstated 
one; have lost two members by resigna- 
tion and suspended one for non-payment 
of dues, leaving a total of 211 members 
in good standing at the present time. 
This is a high water mark. We have 
never exceeded 200 members before. 


“At the close of the fiscal year, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1952, the accounts of the Asso- 
ciation will be audited and a statement 
sent to each of you. We predict you will 
be very pleased with the progress the 
Association has made this past year. 

“The present exhibit is the largest in 
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the twenty three years’ experience of 
your secretary. Some one said to him in 
the last few days, ‘You have said that 
every year.’ We have said that every 
year and it has been true. In 1950 our 
show comprised 95,000 square feet. The 
1952 show now in progress uses 100,652 
square feet. We predict it will be a very 
successful show. Every exhibitor has 
made an effort to present his wares in an 
attractive way.” 


PRESIDENT HILDRETH’S REPORT 


I would like to start by commenting on 
the attendance yesterday. 

We had 4,765 yesterday. The last year 
we were here in Atlantic City there were 
4,701. So there were 64 more people 
came through on our first day yesterday 
than the last time we exhibited in Atlan- 
tic City. 

Secretary Gorsline: The breakdown is 
even better. 

President Hildreth: That’s very inter- 


esting. 
Canadian Cannes. 17 
80 
60 
Frozen Foods registrants .......... 45 


Total Food Processors & 


1,415 
Wholesaler Grocers 141 
16 
Government people 51 
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Secretary Gorsline: That’s the best 
first day we have ever had on canning. 

President Hildreth: Yes, fourteen hun- 
dred and some. 

I would like to say for the Board of 
Directors and the men I have been work- 
ing with for the last seven years, that we 
think our members are putting on a 
beautiful show here. I think the exhibits 
all hang together nicely. It is a very 
well done thing and we appreciate the 
individual companies and members’ in- 
terest in it. 

This is a valedictory for me and I say 
the things I am about to say to you with 
mixed emotions. 

I have enjoyed the ‘work on this board 
and as president of this association. | 
have made some good friends. I don’t 
think there is any better reward for serv- 
ices rendered than that. I mean, we 
need somthing to buy groceries with, and 
I get that on the first and fifteenth from 
my company, but it has been a great 
thing to work with these men on your 
Board of Directors. We have hac some 
problems to face. We have changed ou! 
secretary’s name. We used to ca‘! him, 
“The Wild Bull of the Pampus,” and we 
now call him “The Mild Steer.” (/augh- 
ter) But Sam has had cooperation from 
his board and we have done the best job 
we knew how to do. 

Now, we are confronted with some 
problems that you gentlemen and ou 
other members would like to know some 
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(Continued) 


thine more specific about . . . and that is, 
the conduct of this Exhibit and our par- 
ticipation in the National Canners Con- 
vention next year. 

As always, we have exhibited when 
the Canners held their conventions and 
we have just been a part of the National 
Canners Association. The new president 
of N.C.A., Fred Heinz, is a good friend 
of yours and mine, and he believes that 
the Canners Convention and the Can- 
ners Show are synonymous and they be- 
long together. And I think Mr. Camp- 
bell feels that way. 

In a discussion with them I would 
like to report to you we left it this way. 
That N.C.A., would speak for us, and 
they would say when they would have 
their convention and where; when the 
Canners Show would go on and how, and 
they wouldn’t say it without consulting 
us again but they are not prepared to 
say yet when, where and how—dates and 
timing. 

[Ed. Note: It was later agreed that 
the three Associations would meet con- 
currently in Chicago in the middle of 
February. ] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Past President J. C. Whetzel, pre- 


sented for nomination the following offi- 
cers and directors, who were unanimous- 
ly elected: President—Mr. Hal Johnston, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois; Vice-President — Mr. 
Elmer Funkhouser of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Director—Mr. Bryan Clark, 
President of Associated Seed Growers, 
Inc., New Haven, Connecticut; Director— 
Mr. John Dingee, Assistant to the Vice- 
President in Charge of Manufacturing, 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Past President Hal J. Carr then pre- 
sented a Resolution thanking the officers 
and directors for their labors in behalf 
of the Association, and approving their 
several acts. The Resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. Following this resolu- 
tion Past President Whetzel proposed a 
Resolution expressing gratitude of the 
Association to Mr. Hildreth for his devo- 
tion to the duties of President so success- 
fully discharged “and our own personal 
esteem and deep affection”. With this 
Resolution unanimously approved, Mr. 
Hildreth was presented with a set of 
crystal decanters and a silver humidor 
engraved with the names of all of those 
who had worked with him in his seven 
years of service on the Board. 


DIRECT SEEDING 
OF CABBAGE TESTED 


Vegetable crops specialists at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva have 
been sowing cabbage seed directly in the 
field where the cabbage is to be grown 
and have procured larger yields than 
where seed was sown in a plant bed and 
the plants then transplanted to the field 
in the usual way. 


“These increased yields, however, have 
been offset somewhat by two complica- 
tions,” say the Station workers. “First, 
a new method of controlling the cabbage 
maggot is needed if this practice is to 
prevail. Also, weed control is more dif- 
ficult in fields in which cabbage is seeded 
directly, especially while the plants are 
small.” 


Heretofore cabbage maggot has been 
held in check in plant beds by treating 
the plants before they are transplanted 
to the field. Similar treatment in the 
field would be quite costly compared with 
its use in the limited area of a plant bed. 


Tests are under way with various in- 
secticides in an effort to find some prac- 
tical means of controlling maggot in the 
field. 


Direct-seeded cabbage required some 
thinning and hand weeding, it is said. 
This extra labor is partially offset, how- 
ever, by the cost of transplanting cab- 
bage which is started in a plant bed. 


East Brooklyn P. O. 
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47th ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 19, 1952 


PRESIDING: Roy C. Ossman, National Chairman 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association was 
called to order at 9:30 a.m., Saturday, 
January 19, by National Chairman Roy 
C. Ossman. The huge Carolina Room of 
the Chalfonte Hotel, with a seating capa- 
city of 1800, was filled to overflowing 
with standing room at a premium. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Ossman reminded his broker audi- 
ence that their important position in the 
food industry calls for alertness of the 
highest degree. 

“We must constantly strive to improve 
or refine our profession so as to insure 
our right to pursue our chosen vocation. 
We must acquire a full understanding of 
industry problems and give to them intel- 
ligent and unselfish support. We must 
lead with results and not conversation 
or unfilled promises. 

“To protect the advantages of our 
Association we must be good brokers, 
must represent our principals properly, 
avoid unsound promises to acquire an 
account, relinquish accounts that we do 
not represent properly. We must keep 
in mind always our Code of Ethics, re- 
gard highly both service and integrity so 
that our reputation will continue to be 
an example for other brokers and an 
attraction for new principals.” 

Discussing the membership growth in 
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Clarence Wendt, Oklahoma City, elected National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association at that organization’s 
47th Annual Convention in Atlantic City, accepts congratulations 
from Roy C. Ossman, 1951 Chairman. Newly elected First Vice- 
Chairman of the organization, E. Norton Reusswig, New York, 


looks on approvingly. 


Reading from left to right: Mr. Ossman, 


Mr. Reusswig and Mr. Wendt. 


the Association, Mr. Ossman said, “The 
1951 record for the National Food Brok- 
ers Association shows a continuation of 
the forward trend, accelerated in the last 
decade but actually started in 1904 when 
a small group of brokers gathered at 
Columbus, Ohio and formed the organiza- 
tion with thirty-eight members. Their 
foresight has served as a constant chal- 
lenge to build our Association bigger and 
better and to keep it abreast of the time. 
Records will show that we have not 
faltered. 

“The growth of NFBA is clearly indi- 
cated in the report of the Membership 
Committee. According to this report the 
Association has 1594 members at the end 
of the 1951 calendar year. When you 
check back on the records of NFBA dur- 
ing the past several years you will note 
a steady growth in membership. We feel 
this is especially commendable when you 
consider there has not been a big nation- 
wide membership drive. The continuous 
growth in membership is evidence of the 
value the food brokers place on being 
affiliated with our Association.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Ossman then appointed the several 
convention committees and called for a 
report of the Committee on Nominations, 
which presented the following slate of 
officers, unanimously approved: 
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National Chairman—Clarence Wendt, 
Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma City; First 
Vice-Chairman — E. Norton Reusswig, 
Lestrade Bros., New York; 2nd Vice- 
Chairman — Willis Johnson, Jr., Willis 
Johnson & Company, Little Rock; 3rd 
Vice-Chairman—George T. Neilson, A. 
H. Morse Company, Boston; Member-at- 
Large on the Executive Committee— 
Truman F. Graves, Graves-Chambers 
Company, Seattle; Treasurer—Harry E. 
Cook, The Harry B. Cook Company, 
Baltimore. 

In addition to the National Chairman, 
the first and second vice-chairman and 
member-at-large, the following will serve 
on the Association’s Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Roy C. Ossman, The Paul E, Kroehle 
Company, Cleveland, retiring chairman; 
Ed. W. Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City; Ralph D. Davies, Ralph D. 
Davies, Inc., Cincinnati. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Watson Rogers in his annual 
address to the membership stressed the 
growing importance of non-food products 
to food brokers. 

“The most important development for 
brokers in the past year has been the 
growing importance of non-food produets 
in the grocery field. 
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“Last year I indicated some of our 
plans in regard to selling drug and 
toiletry manufacturers on the use of food 
brokers. The results of this work have 
been most gratifying, as many of you 
here have obtained accounts never before 
sold in the grocery field.” Referring to 
a questionnaire made recently by his 
Office, he said, “The survey showed that 
77 percent of our members are now han- 
dling non-food products.” (The Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 1600 in 
every market area in the nation, as well 
as members in Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico.) 


“With the continuing trend of the 
grocery store to become a general mer- 
chandise store, our promotions thus bring 
unlimited opportunities for those of you 
who can see profit possibilities in these 
new items. Drug and toiletry products, 
hardware items, housewares, packaged 
towels, nylon hose—the list could run on 
and on.” He pointed out that the grow- 
ing importance of such non-food items 
and other so-called specialty food items 
was not always realized in the field, not 
even by some food brokers. 


Referring to other products which 
make up the food broker’s business, Mr. 
Rogers said, ““‘We know there was a time 
when the vast majority of the member- 
ship would have stated that canned foods 
alone accounted for the major portion of 


their income. But according to this sur- 
vey, only 47 percent of our members say 
that canned foods contribute the major 
part of their gross income at present. 
The brokerage business on canned foods 
today is greater than ever before. Yet 
there has been such a tremendous growth 
in the business on other products, that 
this business apparently is even greater 
than the canned food business. 


DEFENDS R.-P. ACT 

Elsewhere in his report to the member- 
ship, Mr. Rogers pointed out that false 
propaganda was effectively creating 
enemies of the Robinson-Patman Act. “It 
is up to us to counteract this sentimental 
outpouring of half truths with the facts 
at every opportunity—in all of our con- 
tacts. It is a job which must be done 
continuously.” 

He said that some of the attacks went 
so far as to say that Federal Trade Com- 
mission enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act was directed against small 
storekeepers. What these people did not 
mention, he said, “was that the law 
which the government is upholding in 
such cases was designed to help protect 
small business of this type. Nor did 
they show that many of these indepen- 
dent grocers might not be in business 
today were it not for this law.” 

“... 1am sure there is not one in this 
room who would want to do anything to 


hurt the independent grocers of this 
nation. I am sure we all know that if 
the FTC does not enforce the Robinson- 
Patman Act it will mean destruction to 
all independent grocers in this nation, 
regardless of what type buying group 
they may be affiliated with.” 

Calling on his members to continue the 
outstanding pace they have set in food 
industry merchandising, Mr. Rogers 
said, “Now is the time to examine your 
operations carefully to see if you are 
keeping pace with modern food merchan- 
dising. Is the National Food Brokers 
Association program doing anything for 
you? Are you just rocking along failing 
to get your share of the expanding food 
business? There is a lot being done for 
the brokerage fraternity. Opportunities 
were never greater. But the final result 
you receive will depend on your own 
operations and the manner in which you 
serve your principals and your cus- 
tomers.” 


Mr. Patman was next introduced. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


It is fitting that I should be discussing 
the problems of free enterprise with you 
because I feel that we are old comrades- 
in-arms. We are all battle-scarred vet- 
erans in the struggle against predatory 
interests. No group has put up a more 
valiant defense than you against the 
forces of monopoly. As a matter of in- 
terest, I have just checked a dozen im- 
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portant hearings held in recent years on 
various proposals to amend the antitrust 
laws. Your association has been repre- 
sented and has offered testimony—usu- 
ally through your distinguished Presi- 
dent—at every one of those hearings. 
What is more important, your testimony 
has always stated the true gospel. This 
is one group on which I have always 
been able to rely in my almost continu- 
ous battle against monopoly. 


THE STRUGGLE TO PRESERVE 
COMPETITION IS UNENDING 


On June 19th, fifteen years ago last 
summer, the Robinson-Patman Act be- 
came law. This was a signal victory for 
the believers in free competition and the 
independent businessmen of America. 
Yet we should have known that the 
struggle for free enterprise was not won. 
The forces of monopoly are legion and 
never admit defeat for long. We may 
win the battles, but the war is never 
won. So many and so varied have the 
attacks on the competitive system be- 
come that I have ceased to speculate 
whether another one will occur. I merely 
try to anticipate when, how and by whom 
it will be made. 

It is a striking and somewhat alarm- 
ing fact that in recent years the forces 


of monopoly have directed their attack 
primarily at the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Of the three major laws designed to 
preserve the competitive traditions of 
American industry—the Sherman Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act—it is the last and par- 
ticularly the Robinson-Patman Amend- 
ment to Section 2 that most often needs 
defense. We are continually faced with 
proposals for amending this Act, propo- 
sals that are designed not to facilitate 
its operation or to make it more effec- 
tive, but rather in the name of “clarity” 
or some other high-sounding purpose to 
reduce the Act to futility and impotence. 
As you know, we are now engaged in 
one of the bitterest fights of all, a mat- 
ter on which I shall have more to say 
in a moment. 


I know of no group that has a greater 
stake in the preservation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act than you people right 
here—the food brokers of America. Cer- 
tainly no industry would suffer more 
than food distribution if preferential and 
discriminatory pricing should again be- 
come the rule rather than the exception. 
Margins in this industry are so small that 
a very slight preference to a single dis- 
tributor or class of dealers makes the 


Five sales managers who discussed “The Challenge Confronting the Broker Today” 
on the business session program of the 47th Annual Convention of the National Food 
Brokers Association at Atlantic City. Seated are: W. A. Dolan, President, Wilbert 
Products Co.; E. A. Meyer, Sales Manager, Richmond-Chase Co.; Paul F. Tevis, Execu- 


tive Vice-President, College Inn Food Products Co. 


Standing are H. T. Cumming, 


President, Curtice Bros. Co.; and John A. Wood, Vice-President, Wilbur-Suchard 
Chocolate Co. This part of the program was prepared and presented by the Broker 
Relations Committee of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
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difference between sucess and failure, 
between survival and extinction. 


Why then am I presuming to talk to 
you about the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the struggle to retain it on the statute 
books in its present form? In a word, 
my purpose here today is to warn you 
against complacency. Someone has said 
that no speech is worth giving that 
doesn’t irritate someone. I hope that 
what I have to say is not taken person- 
ally and that the irritation, if any, is not 
too deep. But I do feel that we cannot 
let down our guard for a moment and 
that the next few months in particular 
will be a very crucial period. 


Perhaps I feel so deeply about this be- 
cause I have just returned from Europe 
where I have seen at first hand the re- 
sults of the insidious disease that starts 
by preferential pricing and other dis- 
criminatory practices and ends by en- 
gulfing the whole economy in a sea of 
monopolistic exploitation. The unholy 
alliance between monopoly and totalitari- 
anism—between big business and big 
government—starts with the elimination 
of the small independent businessman, 
because he is the strongest barrier 
against the absorption of economic power 
by the few. He it is who keeps the com- 
petitive market open to the consumer. 
He is the first object of attack by the 
monopolists and totalitarians. 


For years prior to Adolph Hitler, Ger- 
man industry was subjected to the dry 
rot of cartelization. The little fellow 
didn’t stand a chance. If he survived at 
all, it was merely as an insignificant cog 
in a huge industrial machine which con- 
trolled every move he made. The Ger- 
man cartel was the trail blazer of to- 
talitarianism. Thank God that in this 
country we have had the foresight and 
the courage to stop this industrial ele- 
phantiasis. 


The value of free and vigorous com- 
petition is generally recognized in the 
United States today. You would have to 
travel far to find an open advocate of 
monopoly or cartels. But it is easy to 
find individuals and interests which still 
are working to erode and undermine 
competition, but which at the same time 
praise it to the skies. These flank at- 
tacks upon competition are a great deal 
harder to resist than open and above- 
board attempts to weaken the antitrust 
laws. A would-be monopolist would find 
little support in this country today if 
he stated frankly, “I am trying to de- 
stroy competition and encourage monop- 
oly.” But if the same individual equips 
himself with a smooth line of double-talk 
about “hard” and “soft” competition, 
complains self-righteously about inter- 
ference with freedom of enterprise, and 
proclaims himself as the valiant de‘en- 
der of the American businessman, at the 
very least he will fool some of the people 
some of the time. 

The increasing activity of such indi- 
viduals and groups leaves us little room 
for complacency today. During the past 
three years, there have been two well- 
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organized, carefully planned campaigns 
to eviscerate the Robinson-Partman Act. 
They utilized the smoothest of propo- 
ganda techniques, and they were backed 
with plenty of hard cash. 

The first campaign came within an ace 
of success. It was forestalled by a Presi- 
dential veto only after legislation had 
been pushed through both Houses of 
Congress. The second campaign has been 
held in check, but let no one believe that 
it has been finally defeated. 


I am making these points because 
there is a tendency among a great many 
people to take the antitrust laws for 
granted. They believe that because we 
have had antitrust legislation for more 
than half a century, we need not fear its 
destruction. These persons do not realize 
that it will do little or no good for anti- 
trust laws to remain on the books if they 
are weakened by amendment until they 
have no real effect in the battle to pre- 
serve competition. 


DANGER OF COMPLACENCY 


Just because there is a great deal of 
complacency regarding the antitrust 
laws, such groups as yours must re- 
double your activity to preserve them. 
Those of you who were connected with 
the food industry prior to the passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936 can 
remember the chaotic conditions prevail- 
ing in the industry before that time. All 
of you should be well aware that dangers 
to competition still exist in the food in- 
dustry, and that the antitrust laws stand 
in need of further strengthening, rather 
than weakening. Because you know 
these facts, you should bend your every 
effort toward bringing them to the at- 
tention of the public. The opponents of 
the antitrust laws, the enemies of com- 
petition, spare no expense to bring their 
propaganda to the people. While your 
organization does not have such great 
sums of money at its command, ever; 
one of you can wage an effective cam- 
paign to preserve competition by bring- 
ing the facets to the people of your own 
localities and mobilizing them to resist 
attacks on the antitrust laws. 


CHAOTIC CONDITIONS PRIOR TO 
‘OBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


The -entral purpose of the antitrust 
laws 's to preserve competition. Prior 


to the passage of the Robinson-Patmen 
Act i) 1936, the antitrust statutes had 
prove’ io be ineffective in restraining 
one o ‘he most vicious of the weapons 
of th nonopolist—price discrimination. 


The \ayton Act recognized the danger 
of pri discrimination and attempted to 
contre it. However, large-scale buyers 
found  vaping loophole in the Act which 


permi' dangerous forms of discrimi- 
Nation © continue unchecked. The Act 
conta «| a proviso which gave legal 
sancti to discriminations “made in 


good | ith to meet competition.” This 
apparcitly innocuous language, which 
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cally actuated 


to spray through- 
out the entire sea- 
son. 


made good faith an absolute defense, 
prevented the use of the Clayton Act 
against a number of practices which 
were most injurious to competition. 


Scores of examples of unfair price dis- 
crimination were discovered by a select 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, of which I had the honor of being 
chairman, which was formed in 1935 to 
investigate the trade practices of large- 
scale buying and selling organizations. 
It was this investigation which led to 
the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


The committee found, for example, 
that one large grocery chain had re- 
ceived approximately eight million dol- 
lars in the form of discriminatory adver- 
tising allowances, discounts, rebates, 
brokerages and other concessions from 
its suppliers during the single year of 
1934. During the same year, the net 
profits of that chain amounted to ap- 
proximately 16 million dollars. In other 
words, the discriminatory and unjusti- 
fiable rebates received by this chain 
during 1934 amounted to approximately 
half of its total net profits, A single 
manufacturer gave the chain a total of 
$360,000 in the form of advertising al- 
lowances during the year. 


HEAVY-DUTY 
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It should be emphasized that these al- 
lowances and discounts were not earned; 
they were not justified by any service 
which the chain gave to its suppliers, nor 
did they represent any real economies 
achieved through mass purchasing. No, 
this immense sum was obtained by the 
large buyer for one reason alone—its 
power to wield an economic club over its 
suppliers and force them to make dis- 
criminations at the expense of other 
small purchasers. 

Another flagrant example of price dis- 
crimination was in the automotive field. 
It was found that a mail order house 
had received discriminatory concessions 
amounting to 41 million dollars over a 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


period of 11 years as a result of a con- 
tract with one of the Nation’s largest 
tire manufacturers. This immense sum 
was funneled to the mail order house at 
the expense of independent tire dealers 
throughout the Nation. Within 60 days 
after the Robinson-Patman Act was ap- 
proved in 1936, this contract was can- 
celled, although it had five more years 
to run. 

I could take all the time allowed me 
today to give further examples of price 
discriminations which were destroying 
competition in the grocery, drug, tire, 
and other industries prior to the passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. Even if 
I devoted all my time to describing these 
instances, I would hardly scratch the 
surface. Year by year, competition was 
being weakened as independent mer- 
chants were forced to go into bankruptcy 
or to sell out to their larger competitors. 

The effects of price discrimination are 
obvious. If a mass purchaser, through 
the use of sheer economic power, can buy 
a product for less than his smaller com- 
petitors, or if he can obtain unjustifiable 
rebates, advertising allowances, or brok- 
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erages which have the same effect as a 
price concession, obviously the large pur- 
chaser will be in a position to force com- 
petitors to the wall. He will force them 
out of business, not because of greater 
efficiency or economies resulting from 
mass purchasing, but solely because he 
can bludgeon his suppliers into treating 
him more favorably than they treat 
smaller firms in the same industry. 

Who profits by such conditions? Obvi- 
ously the independent merchant does not; 
he is faced with destruction. Neither 
does the consuming public benefit. In- 
stead of passing on to the public in an 
equitable fashion the great sums which 
they obtained through price concessions, 
these predatory interests used such un- 
earned income to drive their smaller 
competitors out of existence. After they 
obtained a monopoly, they were free to 
charge whatever the market would bear. 
Someone has to pay for the price con- 
cessions granted to mass buyers, and in 
the final analysis it is the consuming 
public which bears the cost. 

The food brokerage industry has a 
direct interest in preventing price dis- 
criminations. A lessening of competi- 
tion at either end of the chain inevitably 
will have an adverse effect upon the 
brokers who form the middle link. 

I do not mean to imply that all retail 
food outlets should be small. What is 
essential is that both large and small 
merchants have equal opportunity to 
compete. If the cards are not stacked 
against the independent food retailer, he 
can compete with the chain store in a 
very effective fashion. However, if the 
chain starts out with an overwhelming 
advantage because of unjustifiable price 
concessions from its suppliers, the inde- 
pendent store has no real opportunity to 
compete. The cards are stacked against 
it from the very beginning, not because 
it is less efficient, but simply because 
of its lack of buying power. 


“HARD” AND “SOFT” 
COMPETITION 


The opponents of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act have done a great deal of talk- 
ing about what they call “hard” competi- 
tion as opposed to “soft”? competition. 
They charge that the Robinson-Patman 
Act means “soft” competition, and that 
the law should be designed to protect 
“competition” rather than “competitors”. 

As far as I can see this is nothing 
more than double-talk, designed to con- 
fuse the people. Do the advocates of 
“hard” competition believe that there 
should be no rules at all to the game? 
If so, we should throw all the antitrust 
statutes out the window and let the econ- 
omy be ruled by naked force. This is the 
tooth-and-claw rule of the jungle. Then 
small, independent businesses would be 
destroyed, and the public would be at the 
mercy of the largest, most powerful and 
most voracious units in our business 
economy. I hope that we have pro- 
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gressed at least a few steps out of the 
jungle in our social organization and 
ideals. 

What is “soft” about the type of com. 
petition which the Robinson-Patman Act 
is designed to preserve? The Act cer. 
tainly does not protect the inefficient 
merchant at the expense of the efficient 
one. You, as food brokers, know ful] 
well that an inefficient grocery store will 
not last very long, Robinson-Patman Act 
or no Robinson-Patman Act. 

In my opinion, the Robinson-Patman 
Act does assure “hard” competition in 
that it makes it hard for the mass pur- 
chaser to take unfair advantage of his 
economic power. There is no question 
that things would be pretty soft for the 
foes of competion if the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act were not in effect. As for the 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


double- talk about preserving competition 
rather than competitors, I never have 
been able to understand how competition 
can exist without competitors to do the 
competing. 

The principle of the Robinson-Patman 
Act is that a supplier must treat his 
customers in a fair and _ equitable 
fashion. He may pass on to them real 
cost savings, but he may not favor one 
customer over another by making price 
concessions which do not represent cost 
savings, by refusing to promote the busi- 
ness of one customer while carrying the 
expense of promotion and advertising 
for a competing customer, or by discrimi- 
nating in various ways. 


THE BROKERAGE CLAUSE OF 

THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 

Subsection 2(c) of the Act deal: spe 
cifically with brokerage allowances, com- 
missions and discounts. This subsection 
permits the payment of compensation by 
a seller to his broker or agent for serv 
ices actually rendered in his behalf. Like- 
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wise, it permits the payment of compen- 
sation by a buyer to his broker or agent 
for services actually rendered. However, 
the direct or indirect payment of broker- 
age is prohibited when no service is ren- 
dered. The buyer cannot pay brokerage 
directly to the seller, nor can the seller 
pay brokerage directly to the buyer. 
Brokerage cannot be paid by either the 
buyer or seller to an agent or intermedi- 
ary acting for or subject to the direct 
or indirect control of the other party in 
the transaction. 


This subsection provides protection for 
the legitimate broker. It was written 
into the law to prevent widespread mal- 
practices which were threatening the 
entire brokerage business. 


The investigation made prior to the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act dis- 
closed that the payment of unearned dis- 
counts and brokerage allowances was 
widespread in transactions between mass 
buyers and their suppliers. These pay- 
ments were not made because of any 
service rendered by the buyer to the 
seller, but rather because sellers had be- 
come powerless to resist the demands of 
large-scaJe purchasers. 


Obviously, such practices are destruc- 
tive to the food brokerage business. 
Therefore, food brokers have a direct in- 
terest in preserving the Act. It main- 


tains the health of the brokerage business 
itself, as well as preserving conditions 
of healthy competition among the buyers 
and sellers upon whom brokers are de- 
pendent for their custom. 

These facts have long been recognized 
by the food brokers throughout the 
Nation. The National Food Brokers 
Association was a leader in the campaign 
for the enactment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and it has risen quickly and 
vigorously to the defense of the Act 
whenever it has been threatened. 


ATTACKS ON 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


It is important to understand the 
source and the nature of these threats 
to the Robinson-Patman Act. The first 
of the recent campaigns to weaken the 
Act came during the 81st Congress, when 
the vicious Basing Point Bill was pushed 
through both Houses of Congress and 
halted only by a Presidential veto. This 
campaign had the ostensible purpose of 
clarifying the Supreme Court decision in 
the Cement Institute Case, but in actu- 
ality it would have driven a gaping hole 
through the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
would have delivered small business into 
the hands of its enemies. 

The steel, cement, oil, chemical and 
other industries rallied to force this 
legislation through Congress. High-paid 


lobbyists descended upon Washington. 
One public relations firm was employed 
by anonymous persons at $11,000 a 
month plus expenses to work for the 
Basing Point Bill. This campaign fea- 
tured misrepresentation, deception and 
pressure tactics of the worst sort. These 
tactics served to obtain passage of the 
bill by Congress, although a valiant fight 
against it was made by champions of 
small business in both the House and 
Senate. 

Small business, consumer, labor and 
farm groups were in the forefront of the 
fight to defeat the Basing “Point Bill. 
Needless to say, the National Food Brok- 
ers Association played a leading part in 
this effort. After the battle had been 
lost in Congress, these groups carried 
the fight to the President, who vetoed the 
bill. 


STATUS OF PRESENT BILLS 


The veto of the Basing Point Bill was 
a real victory, but you must remember 
that we have been fighting a defensive 
battle. The victory did not mean that 
we had gained any ground, but merely 
that we had held our own. Moreover, 
this fight was only a single skirmish in 
the unending effort to preserve our anti- 
trust laws. The next battle began soon 
after the opening of the 82nd Congress a 
year ago. On January 8, 1951, the Su- 
preme Court handed down its decision in 
the case of the Standard Oil of Indiana 
versus Federal Trade Commission hold- 
ing that good faith is a complete defense 
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to the charge of price discrimination. 
Seizing this opportunity, the foes of the 
Robinson-Patman Act immediately began 
a new propaganda drive which resulted 
in the introduction of two bills, S. 719 
and H. R. 2820, which purportedly would 
have placed the Supreme Court decision 
specifically into law. 


As when the Basing Point Bill was 
introduced in the 81st Congress, the 
argument mas made that no public hear- 
ings were necessary. However, Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana almost single- 
handedly managed to postpone the vote 
in the Senate until hearings could be held 
by the Senate Small Business Committee. 
The Senate bill was passed on August 3 
and was referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee, which also has before it the 
House bill. In the House, we insisted 
that public hearings be held, and such 
hearings were conducted by the Judiciary 
Committee. An imposing array of repre- 
sentatives of small business, labor, farm 
and consumer groups appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and only a few big-busi- 
ness lawyers appeared in favor of it. 
Watson Rogers, needless to say, made 
splendid statements at both hearings in 
opposition to the bills. 


No action has yet been taken by the 
House Judiciary Committee, although the 
hearings were concluded some months 
ago. I am hopeful that the bills will die 
a deserved death in committee, but there 
is no question that determined efforts 
will be made to bring them to a vote. We 
shall fight the issue on the House Floor 
if it comes up for a vote, and if it passes 
the House we shall work for another 
Presidential veto. So long as we main- 
tain our vigilance, we are not licked. But 
if we let our guard down the foes of the 
antitrust laws will take advantage of 
the opportunity. 


GOOD FAITH 


What is the real issue involved in the 
controversy over S. 719 and H. R. 2820? 
It is very simple, although the foes of 
the Robinson-Patman Act have managed 
to create confusion in the purported 
a'tempts to clarify the Act. As I have 
said, one of the principal reasons for the 
original passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act wes to plug loopholes in the Clayton 
Act. One of the biggest loopholes was 
the provision making good faith an abso- 
lute defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination. The Robinson-Patman Act 
was intended to plug this loophole by 
making good faith meeting of competi- 
tion only one element in the defense, 
rather than an absolute defense. When 
a company was charged with price dis- 
criminction, it could plead that the dis- 
crimination had been made in good faith. 
However, if the discrimination had, in 
fact, resulted in a substantial injury to 
competition, it was illegal whether or 
not good faith was involved. The test is 
not a metaphysical matter of the inten- 
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tions of the respondent, but the fact of 
an actual injury to competition. 

This, in my opinion, was the clear in- 
tent of the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
legislative history of the Act indicates 
that both the House and Senate believed 
that it would remove good faith as an 
absolute defense. However, the Supreme 
Court has decided differently. In the 
Standard Oil of Indiana decision, the 
court ruled that good faith meeting of 
competition is a complete defense to a 
charge of price discrimination. 

This decision in itself is a blow at the 
Robinson-Patman Act. However, the so- 
called “good faith” bills, S. 719 and H. R. 
2820, go far beyond their ostensible pur- 
pose of placing the Court decision in 
statutory form. As a matter of fact, if 
the bills did no more than their support- 
ers say they will do, there would be no 
earthly reason for enacting them at all. 
What would be the purpose of enacting 
into law what the Supreme Court al- 
ready has stated is the law? No, these 
bills do not merely put the Supreme 
Court decision in statutory language; 
they go far beyond the Court decision. 

For example, the Court stated in clear 
and unmistakeable terms that the good 
faith defense applies only when the 
respondent is meeting a lawful price. In 
other words, if one seller follows an 
illegal pricing practice, another seller 
cannot legally follow the same practice 
by claiming that he is meeting the illegal 
price in good faith. This is the simple 
principle that two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

S. 719 and H. R. 2820, however, state 
that the price being met does not have 
to be a lawful one. The test is whether 
the seller knew or should have known 
that the price was unlawful. As a result, 
the Federal Trade Commission would 
have to prove not only that the price 
being met is unlawful, but also that the 
respondent knew or should have known 
that it was unlawful. This is a task for 
a mind-reader rather than a law-enforce- 
ment body. Obviously it will be almost 
impossible for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to enforce the Robinson-Patman 
Act if it has to deal with such cloudy and 
subjective questions as men’s motives, 
beliefs or suspicions. And these are the 
bills which are supposed to clarify the 
situation. Instead, they would force the 
commission to enter into nebulous and 
unchartered realms where confusion 
would reign. 

Actually, the forces behind the bills 
want confusion, because confusion will 
make it impossible to enforce the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in an effective manner. 
And these forces are out to get the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Make no mistake 
about that. The bulwark of defense for 
the Act is the Nation’s small business- 
men, and you are in the front lines of 
this fight. So long as you maintain your 
vigilance, I am confident that we shall 
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be able not only to hold the line against 
attacks on the antitrust laws, but also 
to make gains. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


Before leaving this subject, I feel that 
I should discuss briefly the enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
other antitrust laws. Obviously a law 
has little effect if it is not vigorously 
enforced. During 1950, the House Small 
Business committee conducted an_ jn. 
quiry into the operating effectiveness of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. This investigation disclosed a 
number of weaknesses in organization 
and administrative policy. 

One of the most striking facts dis- 
covered in the committee investigation 
was the sharp drop in the volume of 
cases handled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in recent years. The number of 
new cases docketed for investigation 
during the past 15 years has dropped 
from a maximum of 1,477 in 1937 toa 
minimum of 529 in 1946. The number of 
cases brought to a close fell from more 
than 1,400 in 1941 to about 430 in 1946. 
Furthermore, nearly three-fourths of all 
the cases handled in recent years have 
been dismissed with no corrective action 
at all. Measured by the number of cases, 
the Commission in the past few years 
has been operating at only about half its 
pre-war level. 

The committee also was disturbed by 
the delay in handling cases. Of 86 de- 
ceptive practice cases settled in fiscal 
1950 by the issue of cease and desist 
orders, the average case had been in the 
mill more than five years. Of all formal 
cases settled in 1950, about one fourth 
had been pending five or more years. A 
few had been on the docket for 10 years. 

I am pleased to report that during the 
past year the Federal Trade Commission 
has been able to reduce its back log of 
cases. The commission also has made 
improvements in its administrative pol- 
icy and in procedures of enforcement. 
Nevertheless, further action should be 
taken, and a thorough review of the 
operations of the Commission and the 
Antitrust Division will be one of the pri- 
mary tasks of the committee during the 
present session of Congress. 


CALLS FOR RESIGNATION OF 
FTC COMMISSIONER MASON 


The Congressman departed from his pre- 
pared speech to issue a call for the resig- 
nation of Federal Trade Commission Low- 
elyl Mason. “Mr. Mason is a Repullican 
member of the five man Commission and 
I am confident that his attitude towards 
antitrust legislation is not shared by the 
great majority of Republicans. Com- 
missioner Mason speaks for oppressive 
big business while ostensibly being con- 
cerned about the little business man. Mr. 
Mason should resign and make way for 
the appointment of a Republican who 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 


TOMATO PRODUCTS MEETING 


A special Tomato Products Meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in the Strato- 
sphere Room of the Hotel Traymore on 
Monday, January 21. Mr. Howard Smith 
of the Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association, presided. 

Representatives from the catsup pro- 
ducing areas of the country attended and 
discussed a proposal to modify the pres- 
ent standard of identity for tomato cat- 
sup to permit the use of corn syrup as 
an optional sweetening ingredient. The 
advantages of using a liquid sweetening 
ingredient were brought out and the Na- 
tional Canners Association was requested 
to act for the industry to bring about a 
public hearing on this proposed change 
in the Standards of Identity for Catsup. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 


The Perishable Agricultural Products 
Processing Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute was officially organized at a meet- 
ing held in Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, during the recent Canners’ Conven- 
tion on January 22. 

Preliminarily founded on October 5, 
1951, the purpose of the Institute is to 
assure adequate materials for the proces- 
sing of agricultural crops. 

William de Back, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, who has been serving as Chair- 
man of the Steering Committee, presided 
at the meeting. He pointed out that the 
need for an effective organization had 


long been felt and was first crystallized 
at the National Canners Convention 
held in January 1951 in Chicago. He 
stated that subsequently NPA appointed 
an Advisory Committee for the industry 
and that at a meeting held in Chicago, 
May 29, 1951, it was decided to consti- 
tute this as the Steering Committee for 
laying the foundation of the Institute; 
PAPPEMI being provisionally organized 
in Washington, D. C., October 5, 1951. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Robert A. Sindell, Jr., A. K. Robins & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland was 
elected the first President of the Institute. 
Mr. Sindall is President of his company, 
President of the “Forty Niners” and is 
well known in the industry. 

Other officers elected were: Vice Presi- 
dent—Clair Maurer, Chisholm Ryder Co., 
Inec., Niagara Falls; Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer—Raymond J. Walter, who 
will manage the Institute’s executive 
offices at 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
and represent the Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A Board of Directors was elected with 
members serving for the following term: 

For a one year term—George H. Tay, 
Lee Metal Products, Phillipsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; S. B. Lindley, Indiana Canning 
Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Indiana; 
John B. Gillett, Berlin-Chapman Co., Ber- 
lin, Wisconsin. 

For a two year term—George J. Olney, 
George J. Olney, Westernville, New 
York; John Wear, Special Equipment 
Co., Portland, Oregon; George A. Knorr, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


For a three year term—Robert A. Sin- 
dall, Jr., A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., 


ROBERT A. SINDALL Jr. 


Baltimore, Maryland; Clair Maurer, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
New York; C. K. Wilson, Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Gillett was Chairman of the No- 
minating Committee. 


President Sindall advised the members 
that, “The way ahead is difficult, nor 
can we now foresee any lessening in 
government controls, scarcity of ma- 
terials and the many problems facing the 
industry”. He stated, “We must move 
forward with a united industry-wide 
force. We must bring to the attention 
of Washington the serious material situ- 
ation facing our industry. We must be 
recognized not merely as an essential 
industry but that essentiality recognition 
must be supported by adequate material 
allocations”. He stated that the Insti- 
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portion of The United Company Booth at the Convention 
approimately 5400 cans of corn (converting to 303’s) were cut 
and nearly 3,000 of them studied the corn and labels from one 
Producis were shown, which included Cremogenized corn chowder 
corn suceotash, whole kernel corn with limas and peppers, and 
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NATIONAL CANNED CORN CUTTING BEE 


WHOLE KERNEL-GOLDEN 


which was given up to the Canned Corn Cutting Bee where 
during the five day period. Over 6,000 people attended the event 
end of the Cutting Bee to the other. A number of corn specialty 
(served hot during the last four days), evaporated corn, cream 
corn with okra and tomatoes. 
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(Continued) 


tute would energectically strive in this 
forward and proper direction. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of 
the Steering Committee the President 
advised that the members of the Board 
of Directors would constitute the Na- 
tional Defense Committee and that this 
group plus some additions would be sug- 
gested as the Industry’s 1952 NPA Ad- 
visory Committee. He also appointed 
chairmen of the following activity com- 
mittees: Membership—George A. Knorr; 
Public Relations—John B. Gillett; Trade 
Relations—C. K. Wilson; Labor Relations 
—Clair Maurer; Resolutions—George H. 
Tay. 

The Institute’s financial accounts and 
Budget for 1952 were approved and By- 
Laws adopted. 


DEFENSE OFFICIAL SPEAKS 


William L. Campbell, Deputy Admini- 
strator of DPA for Production, Chairman 
of DPA’s Production Executive Commit- 
tee and Special Assistant and Advisor 
to C. E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Campbell is Vice President of the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation and 
was loaned to the Government by Presi- 
dent Davies in the interest of the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

B. H. Holsinger of the NPA Food 
Processing Machinery Branch was in- 
terrogated on pertinent material matters 
by the Institute’s Executive Secretary, 
who formerly served as acting chief of 
this branch. 


We regret that the address by Mr. 
Campbell and comments by Mr. Holsin- 
ger are off-the-record. 


ASSOCIATED INDEPENDENT 
CANNERS HOLD 
LIVELY MEETING 


Testimony of the energy, expert and 
purposeful direction of the Associated 
Independent Canners was evidenced by 
the character of the annual meeting held 
in the Belvedere Room of the Hotel 
Traymore, Monday, January 21. 

It was a fast moving meeting with 
brief but power packed addresses from 
canners, distributors and brokers who 
had participated in the merchandising 
efforts during the past year, by Director 
John Holme and associates from the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, and by repre- 
sentatives from other cooperating groups. 

Vice-President G. J. Hipke of A. T. 
Hipke & Sons, New Holstein, Wisconsin, 
presided. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Graydon Jones of the Columbia 
Canning Company, Cambria, Wisconsin, 
reviewed briefly the year’s activities. A 
total of nine promotions were conducted 
during the year, six on corn, three on 
peas, one of each of these to the insti- 
tutional market. In each of these, can- 
ner members, brokers and the trade were 
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given advance notice and supplied with 
promotional material, window banners, 
display cards, shelf markers, etc. There 
was the “corn and chicken pancakes” 
spread in the May 6 issue of “Parade”, 
followed by “canned corn recipes” in the 
June issue of “Better Homes & Gardens”, 
the June 8 tie in with American Meat 
Institute advertisement “corn casserole 
with luncheon meat”, the tie in of canned 
peas with Durkee, “Spicy peas and tuna 
salad” with advertising by “chicken-of- 
sea tuna’. In August peas were featured 
in a “Meal in a minute” in “Parade”, in 
September institutional promotion of 
canned peas with Kraft cheese, in Sep- 
tember Pet Milk’s radio advertising on 
“chicken and corn soup”; the current 
January promotion of “barbequed corn 
and meat balls” was begun in November 
with canner, distributor and broker tie 
ins. In January AIC started announcing 
to members the editorial promotion on 
peas and corn that Can Manufacturers 
Institute had been arranging. They aver- 
aged 20 million circulation per month 
for the past year. Meanwhile AIC was 
busy getting canners, brokers and cus- 
tomers together in cities like Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, and Chicago. 


William Final of Smart & Final Co., Los Angeles wholesale gro- 
cery firm, tells canners at the Associated Independent Canners 
meeting in Atlantic City, how his firm has capitalized on pro- 
motions such as the current Pet Milk and AIC corn tieup. He 
urged the group to continue setting up merchandising opportuni- 
ties of this kind. Also on the platform are John Holme, Director 
of Marketing of AIC (not shown), and G. J. Hipke, AIC Vice- 
President, who presided at the meeting. 
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Marketing Director John Holme fol. 
lowed Mr. Jones, telling by charts the 
trend to the nationally advertised brand 
and presenting evidence that distribu. 
tors want not only programs like AIC 
has to offer, but AIC programs. 


Messrs Don Callahn and Hal Jaeger of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute told the 
audience of some 55 or 60 that the basic 
function of CMI is to provide canners 
a foundation on which to build promotion 
and that there can be no CMI support 
without organization. 


Mr. John Moninger, Secretary of the 
National Meat Canners Association, told 
the audience that the American Meat 
Institute apreciated the opportunity of 
working with AIC on joint promotion of 
meat and peas and meat and corn. 

Mr. John Kraemer of the Mammoth 
Springs Canning Company further en- 
phasized the willingness and the desire 
of large manufacturers of related items 
to tie in with AIC promotions, and to in. 
clude peas and corn in their advertising. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S VIEWPOINT 
Several jobbers spoke briefly of their 
enthusiasm for AIC promotions. 
Their reactions can best be summed up 
by the remarks of Mr. William Final of 
Smart & Final, Los Angeles wholesale 
grocers. Canners who plan such special 
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sales promotion events, he said, are 
working towards greater profit for them- 
selves in many ways. Such promotions, 
he said, enable the private label distribu- 
tor to more easily and economically mer- 
chandise and sell his particular private 
label item. The canner builds both vol- 
ume and good will along with profit. 

Mr. Final pointed out that the average 
private label distributor does not have 
a large advertising appropriation and it 
must necessarily be spread thin. Spe- 
cial promotions like canners of corn and 
peas, and other similar items, enables 
him to “highlight” these particular items 
without added cost to himself, so that 
he is usually more than willing to set 
up a special promotion among his sales- 
ment on these particular items. When 
display material is provided by the can- 
ner and when the entire promotion is 
backed up with radio, newspaper, maga- 
zine and food page advertising. His 
salesmen like this kind of a promotion, 
for it means greater sales of these items 
by himself, and thus greater commissions. 

Mr. Final said that the current “bar- 
becued corn and meat balls” promotion 
has met with enthusiasm in his sales 
force. Through the cooperation of the 


Pet Milk Company this wholesaler has 
arranged to have the Pet Milk men do 
floor displays and hang the posters and 
stack cards in all stores who order at a 
minimum quantity of both S & M whole 
kernel corn and Pet milk. Smart & Final 
provided each salesman with a handy 
order form, explaining the complete deal 
and in his calls on the retail store he 
made the pitch on the promotion to the 
retailer and left one of the order forms 
with him for further study. Within a 
day or two after the merchandise was 
delivered the men were out to his store 
to put up the display. 


Mr. Final said that the radio and 
newspaper publicity, carrying over 100,- 
000,000 consumer sales messages was one 
of the strongest factors in the promotion. 
The retailer knew that to get his share 
of the corn and meat ball business, he 
must tie in. Actually Smart & Final 
called the promotion in their area the 
“No Work—All Sales Party”. Then, too, 
Mr. Final pointed out that the retailer 
appreciates that this store material 
brightens up his store and keeps his 
merchandising calendar rolling. He 
chided canners, saying that he heard 
about the promotion from another whole- 


saler, and that the brokers and canners 
seem to him very lax in promoting the 
campaign. 

Officers and Directors will be elected at 
a meeting to be held at an early date. 


BLUE LAKE BEAN CANNERS 
MEETING 


A meeting of the Associated Blue Lake 
Bean Canners, Inc. was held in the Hotel 
Traymore, Monday, January 21. It was 
one of the largest meetings of this nature 
ever held within the canning industry, 
and there is good reason, for there are 
six organizations concerned with winding 
up what promises to be a hard-hitting 
and effective promotional program. 


Called the Winner Dinner, the promo- 
tion features canned Blue Lake green 
beans, canned tuna and macaroni. The 
groups sponsoring the promotion are the 
Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Inc., the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute, the California Tuna Packers Asso- 
ciation, the American Tuna _ Boat 
Association, the Tin Plate Industry, and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. A 
series of 17 sales meetings in large 
metropolitan markets are already under 
way. At these meetings salesmen and 
brokers are being briefed as to elements 
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LABOR ATORIES INC actorers of 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA | 


THE URSCHEL 
MODEL “Y” SLICER 


@ Slices 7/32” and 
9/32” slices with 
smoothness, 
uniformity of cut 
never before possible. 


PE\@ is ruggedly built for 
dependable 
operation, season 
after season. 


features extremely 
low maintenance cost. 


© requires less than 
12 sq. ft. floor space. 


UP TO 4 TONS 
PER HOUR! 


'9N speed cuttin j 
9 equipment | 
or delicate food 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS—The anx- 
iously awaited report of distributors 
stocks by the Bureau of Census, reaches 
our desk just as we are closing the forms 
for this issue. Hurriedly, we give you 
the January 1 figures with comparative 
figures for the same date a year ago and 
two years ago. A quick glance shows us 
that the January 1, 1952 stocks of the 
important fruits and vegetables are 
below those of a year ago. Tomatoes 
are the one exception to this and they 
are but slightly higher the 
stocks held at this time last year. Fruit 
Canners will note particularly that dis- 
tributors fruit stocks are well below 
those of a year ago and this is especially 
noticeable in such important commodities 
as peaches, cocktail and pineapple. Next 
week we should be able to pass along the 
total canner and distributor stocks as of 
January 1, to provide the complete 
picture. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ 
STOCKS 
(Including Warehouses of Retail 
Food Chains) 
Compiled by Bureau of the Census 


(Thousand of Actual Cases) 
Total 


Commodity 1/1/52 1/1/51 1/1/50 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and wakx.......... 4,419 4,503 4,033 
Corn 7,583 8,421 6,963 
Peas 7,224 7,408 6,196 
Tomatoes ; 6,632 5,478 
1,477 1,145 
Beans, lima 1,667 1,397 
Beets 1,619 1,476 
Carrots 489 508 
Pumpkin and squash............. 1,225 451 746 
Spinach 1,082 966 824 
Tomato catsup and 
8,759 $3,528 2,759 
Tomato pulp and puree........ 1,649 1,290 1,079 
1,179 992 848 


41,196 35,022 


FRUITS: 
Apriccts 987 1,164 988 
1,723 2,801 1,815 
Peaches 5,684 6,690 4,857 
Pears 1,262 1,302 1,131 
3,897 6,410 4,221 
Apples and crabapples.......... 1,541 1,551 1,570 
1,061 1,034 760 
Cherries, red pitted................ 965 1,156 887 
Cherries, 407 521 523 
Cranberries and sauce.......... 633 568 404 
Grapefruit segments. ............ 465 356 215 
Plums and prunes.............0 767 468 555 
Total 12 Fruits... 19,392 24,021 17,926 
JUICES: 
Tomato juice and vegetable 
juice combinations? .......... 4,464 4,521 3,371 
1,459 = 1,337 484 
Orange 1,272 1,556 1,204 
ne 667 617 402 
1,554 2,478 1,895 
Apple and sweet cider.......... 223 273 278 
Total 6 Juices............0000 9,689 10,782 7,634 


Total 33 Commodities.... 70,197 75,999 60,582 
1 Includes fruits for salads and mixed fruits 
(except citrus). 
2 Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70% tomato juice. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Retail Movement Reported Slowed—Toma- 
toes Short—California Spinach Tightened— 
Beans Steady—Retail Movement Corn Dis- 
appointing—Cocktail Prices Break—Other 
Fruits Being Studied Carefully—Little New 
Business In Citrus—Sardines Nominal—Sal- 
mon Supplies Low—Tuna Continues To 
Strengthen. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION — With the 1952 
conventions now faded into history, the 
trade here is taking a good look at 
canned foods prices and demand, and 
the picture is not too rosy in some lines. 
California fruit cocktail broke sharply 
during the week, reflecting a slow rate 
of sale, and the trade is less bullish on 
some other lines of fruits, anticipating 
possible downward price movements. The 
Florida citrus situation kas also softened, 
with goods now moving at the low of 
the season. On the other hand, tuna 
prices on the Coast have recovered 
sharply, and salmon is firming. 


THE OUTLOOK—Retail movement of 
some canned foods has slowed, and this 
will be reflected in shipping instructions 
to canners on unshipped balances. Fruits 
in particular seem to be affected cur- 
rently. In consequence, many whole- 
salers and chains will obviously concen- 
trate their attention during the current 
quarter to further cutting down inven- 
tories. 


TOMATOES—A steady tone rules in 
the tri-states, with suplies still on the 
short side. “Inside” prices are reported 
on the basis of $1.10 for standard 1s, 
$1.45-$1.50 for standard 303s, $1.55 for 
2s, and $7.50 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Reports from Florida indicate a good 
pack, and offerings of standards are re- 
ported on the basis of $1.05 for 1s, $1.40 
for 303s, $1.50 for 2s, and $7.25 for 10s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. California tomato 
canners are reported cleaned out on 
standard 1s and 2s, with 2%s quoted at 
$2.00 and 10s at $7.25. For fancy solid 
pack, some offerings of 1s are heard of 
at $1.65, with 2%s at $2.55-$2.60 and 10s 
at $8.75, all f.o.b. coast. 


SPINACH—California canners wrote 
a fair volume of business at the year-end, 
and the supply situation has now tight- 
ened up considerably. For prompt ship- 
ment, the market currently is held at 
$1.35 for fancy 2s, $1.70 for 2%s, and 
$5.25 for 10s, f.o.b. coast canneries. The 
market in the south is strong, with offer- 
ings limited. 


BEANS — Distributors are buying 
green and wax beans only on a turnover 
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basis. The market continues in steady 
position, with standard round pod cut 
green 303s quoted at $1.15 and 2s at 
$1.20 f.o.b. southern canneries, with 
fancy at $1.40 and $1.50, respectively, 
Fancy French style green beans list at 
$1.50 for 303s and $1.60 for 2s. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Buying in- 
terest in corn has lessened, with reports 
on retail movement disappointing. ... 
Distributor holdings of peas are reported 
adequate for current needs. The trade 
is showing interest in promotional plans 
for this staple. . . . Some inquiry for 
beets is reported, with eastern canners 
quoting fancy sliced 308s at $1.15 and 
fancy cut at 95c to $1.00, f.o.b. can- 
neries., with fancy whole midget 2s at 
$1.80 and fancy whole ruby at $1.30, 
Eastern canners are quoting fancy diced 
carrots at $1.15 for 2s, with 303s at $1.10, 
In the Northwest, packers are reported 
well sold up, with fancy diced 2s at $1.15, 
f.o.b. 


COCKTAIL REDUCED—First major 
break in California canned fruits de- 
veloped during the week, with canners of 
a nationally advertised brand slashing | 
prices of cocktail 124c on 303s and 35¢ 
on 2s, bringing the market down to 
$2.22% and $3.40, respectively, f.o.b. 
coast. The reduction was attributed to 
a slow rate of movement into distribu- 
ting channels. 


OTHER WEST COAST FRUITS— 
Buyers are looking over the canned fruit 
situation in California and the North- 
west with a more critical eye, following 
the break in cocktail prices. Pears have 
been showing weakness in recent trading, 
and the peach situation is also coming in 
for study. New business in fruits during 
the past few weeks has been largely of 
the fill-in nature, with buyers looking for 
odd lots which canners might be offering 
at concessions to clear out carryovers on 
certain sizes and grades. Reports of a 
falling-off in retail movement of canned 
fruits are heard in both chain and whole- 
sale grocery circles, and this, too, is 
coming in for study as buyers shape 
their inventory programs for the coming 
six months. 


CITRUS—While a good volume of cit- 
rus trading was reported closed at At- 
lantic City during the convention period, 
there has been little in the shape of new 
business reported locally during the cur- 
rent week. With prices of Florida can- 
ners now at the low for the season, 
buyers are disposed to wait out the situ- 
ation and move present holdings before 
making additional commitments. Pack 
prospects indicate heavy production. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines continue 
available as low as $9.60 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, although other 
packers continue to hold the market firm 
at $10.50, f.o.b. canneries. With the 
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California canning season at a virtual 
end, unsold stocks in packer hands are 
extremely short, and the market is in 
rather a nominal position. California 
canners are still getting a good export 
inquiry. 


SALMON—Recent trading activity on 
the coast has centered largely in chums, 
and stocks in first hands have been 
sharply cut in consequence. The market 
for this grade is now quoted at $17.50 
for No. 1 talls, following a clean-up of 
lower priced offerings which saw goods 
move all the way from $16 per case to 
the current basis. Pinks, however, re- 
main in fairly plentiful supply, and while 
canners are hopeful that a cleanup in 
chums will bring out a better call for 
pinks, this has not materialized as yet. 
Offerings of No. 1 talls at $20.50 per 
case continue, with halves generally held 
on the basis of $12 per case. Stocks of 
fancy reds are now confined principally 
to the “name canners”, and the market 
is well held at $31 to $32 per case, with 
halves at $17.50, Seattle basis. 


TUNA—tThe tuna situation continues 
to strengthen on the Coast, and canner 
offerings are dwindling. California 
packers are firm at $13.75 per case for 
fancy solid pack whitemeat halves, with 
fancy lightmeat at $12.50 and standard 
lightmeat at $11.50. Northwestern can- 
ners have also been getting a broader de- 


KINDS 


mand, and the market position is firm, 
with fancy solid pack lightmeat halves 
at $12, with blended white flakes and 
chunks at $11 per case, f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Things Getting Back To Normal Following 
Convention — Local Tomatoes Extinct; Evi- 
dence Of Shading In Products—Carrots Firm 
As Supplies Dwindle — Beet Assortments 
Badly Broken—No Corn Turned Up At Con- 
vention—Spinach Buying Routine—Cocktail 
Unsettled—Pears On Weak Side. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Now that members 
of the canning industry, along with the 
few Chicago buyers that attended the 
convention, have completed their trek 
back to their respective places of busi- 
ness, things are getting back to normal 
in this market. Activity is steady with 
the trade trying to protect themselves 
against possible later shortages on one 
hand while keeping a watchful eye on 
those items that have shown signs of 
weakness on the other. Actually, there 
has been little change since last week and 
from reports brought back from the con- 


vention nothing startling transpired 
there that might cause any undue ex- 
citement. The emphasis continues on 
canned vegetables and citrus as buyers 
are playing close to the belt where fruit 
is concerned and buying fish items only 
as needed. Where to find corn is still the 
big problem that remains for most 
buyers, it certainly didn’t show up at At- 
lantic City. Local supplies of tomatoes, 
carrots and beets are growing scarcer by 
the day although tomato prdducts are 
showing the effects of pressure from the 
West Coast. More soft spots are coming 
to light on pears and the cocktail market 
has definitely slipped to lower levels. 
Canned fish of all kinds is firm all down 
the line despite the absence of volume 
buying. 


TOMATOES — Offerings from local 
sources are fast becoming close to ex- 
tinct, particularly standards, and from 
reports reaching here from other sec- 
tions the trade cannot expect much help 
from other points. One small lot of 
standard 2s sold here this week at 
$1.674% while nothing at all could be 
found in other sizes. Extra standards 
are listed at $1.80 to $1.85 for 2s, $2.50 
to $2.75 for 24s and $8.50 to $8.75 for 
tens, depending on quality. Fancy juice 
seems to have leveled off at $1.15 for 
2s and $2.30 for 46 oz. with some slight 
shading of these prices by weaker sellers. 
The downward trend of prices in Cali- 
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MARKET NEWS 


fornia on catsup and puree has made it 
difficult for local canners to hold prices 
firm and there has been considerable 
evidence of price shading. Fancy catsup 
is now offered freely at $1.65 for 14 oz. 
and $10.50 for tens in the face of quota- 
tions from the Coast of $1.45 and $9.00. 
Fancy 1.045 puree is available at $7.50 
to $8.00 although here too canners are 
faced with Western competition that is 
forcing prices downward. There is little 
doubt there will be a huge slash in acre- 
age this year in California. 


CARROTS — Only a few Wisconsin 
canners have any carrots of any kind 
left to sell and those that have are firm 
at present price levels. Fancy diced in 
No. 1 tins are offered at 75c with 2s 
at $1.20 and probably not enough around 
to fill up one rail car. Tens are just not 
available. A few fancy sliced are listed 
at $1.00 for ones and $1.30 for 2s with 
carrot chips at 85¢ for 2s and $3.98. 
Small unsold stocks should be completely 
gone in a few weeks. 


BEETS—Unsold stocks are in better 


shape than carrots but assortments are / 
badly broken because the sudden freeze . 


last fall stopped canning operations just 
as they had reached their peak. Buyers 
are finding it difficult to buy full assort- 
ments from any one canner and have 
been forced to shop around to fill out 
inventories. Prices remain unchanged at 
$1.20 for fancy 2s sliced, $1.55 for 2%s 
and $5.50 fer tens. 


CORN—Activity is just about nil on 
this item simply because canners have 
nothing to sell and contrary to the 
trade’s earlier thinking it appears little 
or nothing has been held back for later 
sale. Furthermore, the recent convention 
turned up very tittle in the way of avail- 
able supplies and while it’s true an oc- 
casional lot does turn up quantities are 
very small and are quickly sold. Canners 
will come into a completely bare market 
when the new pack begins next summer. 


SPINACH — Buying here, both from 
the Ozarks and California, has merely 
been routine and while some canners do 
not have full assortments to offer it ap- 
pears total supplies will be sufficient. 
Coast canners are quoting fancy grade at 
$1.35 for 2s, $1.65 for 2%s and $5.25 for 
tens while southern sources are offering 
at $1.40, $1.75 and $5.75. 


COCKTAIL—Slow sales followed by a 
recent reduction in price by one of the 
large Coast factors has led to an un- 
settled market condition. Since then 
other segments of the industry have seen 
fit to shade prices with the market now 
generally at $3.45 for 2% choice, down 
from the original opening price of $3.60. 
There are rumors of even lower quota- 
tions all of which has done nothing to 
bolster the trade’s confidence. 


BARTLETT PEARS—Here is another 
fruit item that is not doing too well and 
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there is little doubt each of the not too 
frequent sales are now subject to serious 
discussion between seller and buyer be- 
fore the sale is completed. The trouble 
seems to stem from original prices which 
the trade felt were too high in compari- 
son with other fruits. All of this will, 
no doubt, lead to lower raw fruit prices 
this coming season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Distributors Pleased With Promptness Of 
Stock Figures — Total Packs Considerably 
Over 1950 Figures—Plan Tomato Acreage 
Cut Of One Third—Market Quiet—Pacific 
Oysters Enjoy Good Demand—Sardine Ton- 
nage Little More Than A Third Of Last Year 
—lImprovement In Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 31, 1952 


which the Canners League of California 
has brought out figures of the great 1951 
pack of fruits and vegetables so quickly 
after the close of the season on the vari- 
ous items, along with the movement of 
many of these month by month and 
quantities on hand both sold and unsold. 
It is held that these have been of dis- 
tinct value in moving packs and remov- 
ing uncertainties that would otherwise 
have been inevitable. Before the big 
trade conventions at Atlantic City were 
at an end, the January first figures on 
canner stocks of fruits, asparagus, spin- 
ach, tomatoes and tomato products were 
made available, along with the quantities 
unsold. With these were also pack fig- 
ures on some items of both fruits and 
vegetables not reported earlier. Some of 
the business now passing is credited to 
the confidence of buyers based on the 
full understanding of supplies on hand. 

Stocks of canned fruits in the hands 
of California canners on January 1 on a 
converted 24/2% basis were: Apricots, 
1,682,023 cases, of which 688,603 were 
unsold; pears, 1,629,128, unsold 963,231; 
sweet cherries, 77,244, unsold 28,195; 
cling peaches, 8,799,489, unsold, 3,691,- 
690; freestone peaches, 1,160,743, unsold 
497,086; fruit cocktail 5,591,432, unsold 
2,707,239; fruits for salad, 506,867, un- 
sold 222,772; and mixed fruits, 67,701, 
unsold 49,757. 

Stocks of asparagus held by California 
canners on January 1 were 918,363 actual 
cases, of which 308,647 were unsold, and 
spinach stocks were 1,061,067 cases, of 
which 467,831 were unsold. Stocks of to- 
matoes on this date were 3,445,935 cases, 
made up of 3,126,376 of round tomatoes 
and 319,559 of Italian type. The unsold 
stocks of both types were 1,409,958 cases. 
Stocks of tomato products were: tomato 
juice, 6,929,761 cases, with 3,620,659 un- 
sold; tomato catsup, 4,915,002, unsold 
3,258,336; tomato chili sauce, 788,930, un- 
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Distributors of canned foods are ex- | 
pressing pleasure with the manner in | 
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sold 610,553; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 3,211,504, unsold 1,634,947; tomato 
puree, 1,823,143, unsold 826,865; tomato 
paste, 2,971,106, unsold 1,417,723; and 
tomato products other than listed, 644, 
762, unsold 488,072. 


PACKS—Of special interest to many 
in the trade has been the release of Calj- 
fornia canned fruit pack figures not pre. 
viously published. These are applesauce, 
482,209 cases; figs, 705,248 cases, and 
“Other Fruits”, 384,128 cases, on a con- 
verted basis of 24 No. 2% tins. Lumped 
in the category of “Other Fruits” are 
apples, grapes, nectarines, plums and 
prunes in syrup. 

Likewise there are items in the vege. 
table pack for 1951 released for the first 
time. These are green beans, 817,818 
cases; carrots, 211,790, and “Other Vege. 
tables”, 2,466,090, all of these being in 
actual cases. The latter category include 
artichokes, beets, brussels sprouts, celery, 
Lima beans, peas, peas and carrots, 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, 
pumpkin, vegetables for salad, hominy, 
dried beans and dried peas. The pack of 
dried beans, dried peas and hominy ac- 
counted for about 805,000 cases. 

The final summary for California pack 
statistics for 1951 indicate a canned fruit 
pack of 41,039,834 cases, against 32,540,- 
574 in 1950; with a vegetable pack of 
59,953,001 cases in 1951, against one of 
33,021,774 the year before. This means 
a combined output of 100,992,835 cases 
last year, compared with 65,562,348 in 
1950. 


ACREAGE—A meeting of California 
tomato growers was held in Stockton 
late in January and Frederick Heringer 
made the suggestion that the 1952 acre- 
age be held to about two-thirds that of 
last year. It was brought out that the 
movement into market channels between 
June 1 and January 1 had been about J 
7,500,000 cases greater than in the cor- 
responding period in 1950. It was sug- 
gested that many growers may find 
other crops more profitable and that con- 
siderable of the old acreage would profit 
by a change. Hope was expressed that 
it would be possible to maintain a $30.00 
a ton price for round tomatoes and $37.50 
for pear-shaped tomatoes by holding 
down the size of the crop. 


MARKET—The canned foods market § 


continues rather quiet here, with many 
canners and brokers still on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and with weather conditions 
throughout much of the country not con- 
ducive to trading on a large scale. Some 
weakness is in evidence, but this 
largely on items such as fruit cocktail 
and Pacific Northwest Bartlett pears. 
Added strength has come to quite a few 
items in the canned fish line. 


APPLESAUCE — Offerings of Cali- 
fornia canned applesauce have been mate | 
during the week at 10c a dozen off 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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SPECIAL MEETI NGS (Continued) 


(Continued from Page 55) 


of the campaign. These meetings began 
January 24 and will continue to Febru- 
ary 20. Don R. Callahan and Richard 
C. Evans of CMI’s Marketing and Mer- 
chandising Staff, are in charge of the 
meetings, which are being held in 
Omaha, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Fort Worth, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, New 
York City and Boston. 


Consumer advertising for the Winner 
Dinner promotion is centered in several 
full pages color advertisements in the 
March 10th issue of Life Magazine. Local 
advertising in newspapers, radio and 
television, point of sale materials and 
trade paper advertising and a full sched- 
ule of national trade paper ads has been 
scheduled. 


A total of 5,000 men representing the 
three participants will work the promo- 
tion, and over 30,000 retail stores will 
feature the point of sale materials. Ten 
million recipe leaflets will be distributed, 


The magic number in the Winner Din- 
ner promotion is 19. The complete meal- 
in-a-dish takes only 19 minutes to pre- 
pare and costs only 19 cents per serving. 
Sales meetings will be built around the 
19 minute theme. Each presentation will 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


take 19 minutes; a 19-minute quiz will be 
held; the entire meeting will be timed at 
2 hours and 19 minutes. 


Mr. Don Callahan explained to the 
audience that a folio would be prepared 
for brokers’ use and one for all other 
salesmen. There will be retailers’ mats, 
posters, shelf strips, etc., in the distrib- 
utors kit. Over half a million dollars 
will be spent in a little over a month, he 
said, but this effort will be worth nothing 
without individual participation, he em- 
phasized. 


MEAT CANNERS LUNCHEON 


The Iational Meat Canners Associa- 
tion entertained some hundred or more 
guests for cocktails and luncheon at the 
Haddon Hall on January 22. A short 
meeting followed the luncheon during 
which the promotions of the past year 
were reviewed and plans for the coming 
year unveiled. “Canned Meat Week” 
will occur this year during the month 
of June following the pattern of former 
years. The colossal growth of canned 
meats during the past 15 years is indi- 
cated by the fact that during 1937 can- 
ned meat used 4 percent of the total sup- 
ply of cans and by 1951 that figure had 
risen to 12 percent. 


KRAUT MEETING 


Chief topics of discussion at the meet- 
ing of the National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City, January 21, 
were the coming “National Kraut and 
Frankfurter Week” February 7 to 16 
and the Technical School for Pickle and 
Kraut Packers to be held at Michigan 
State College, February 19, 20 and 21. 
Kraut packers learned that “Parade” de- 
votes its food page for the January 27 
issue to kraut and frankfurters; that 
the February 7 edition of Wilson & Com- 
pany’s weekly Bulletin will carry pic- 
tures and a recipe of a baked dish of 
kraut and frankfurters; that King Fea- 
tures February 4 Syndicated Column 
earried by newspapers with a circulation 
of 15 million, will feature a sauer kraut 
chafing dish casserole with a three pic- 
ture lay-out; that Swift’s Martha Logan 
releases with copy about “National 
Kraut and Frankfurter Week” and 
recipes of pictures, are hitting 400 food 
editors throughout the country; etc., ete. 
News about the week will be on radio 
programs, will be in display material in 
grocery stores, and salesmen numbering 
into the millions are receiving sales ma- 
terial on promoting the week. Armour’s, 
Wilson’s, Swift’s, Red & White, Clover 
Farm Stores, Plee-Zing, A & P and many 
more are all pushing the famous com- 
bination. 


abroad. 


sible. 


SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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The HE-50 Hydraulic Elevator 
handles any foods that can be 
elevated or conveyed in water— 
hot, cold or refrigerated. For 
15 years, the HE-50 has been 
used in canning and freezing 
plants throughout the U.S. and 
Due to the accessibil- 
ity of all parts, this unit affords 
the most sanitary operation pos- 


Lower FIRST COST! 
y Lower OPERATING COST! 
y ower MAINTENANCE COST! 


SCOTT HE-50 HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 


NOW AVAILABLE with JU. S. Vari-Drive 


Speed Control—and 3" to 6” Pump Sizes 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 


(Continued) 


Attending kraut packers were told of 
the comprehensive program of instruc- 
tion being arranged at Michigan State 
and everyone was urged to attend and 
bring along technical personnel. 


TUC BREAKFAST 


The annual breakfast of The United 
Products Company, holders of patents 
for cremogenized canned corn was held 
in the Claridge Hotel Sunday Morning, 
January 20. Mr. John Kraemer of the 
Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
who produces something over a half mil- 
lion cases of cremogenized corn on one 
line, was Master of Ceremonies. Mr. 
Paul Cover, Vice-President of the firm, 


spoke briefly, inviting all present to visit 
the recently modernized plant at West- 
minster. Dr. Olin C. Ball, Consultant, 
also spoke a few words of greeting. 


President Ralph Cover said that over 
3 million cases of corn were packed by 
the cremogenized process during 1951, 
the fifth season of operation. He stressed 
the advantages of stratacook, particu- 
larly in the No. 10 can size. Of particu- 
lar interest was the announcement of a 
formula for a new product—corn chow- 
der. Mrs. Cover, he said, is responsible 
entirely for this new product, which 
offers attractive possibilities for increas- 
ing the market for cremogenized corn 
packers. Cremogenized corn is used as 
the base. Samples of the product were 
abailable, both hot and cold, at the Tuc 
booth in Convention Hall. 


A new system of palletizing developed by Hawaiian Canners, Inc., 
Kauai, Hawaii, for use in its own plants, was shown for the first 
time at the booth of Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Company, who have been granted exclusive license 
rights to manufacture, sell and service the equipment in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. As the cans leave the pro- 
cessing line a unique device arranges them into a load pattern 
which is determined by the size of the can and the pallet. A 
suction head moves over the load, picks it up, swings laterally 
over the pallet location and deposits the full tier of cans onto 
the pallet. The equipment is also used for depalletizing prior to 


labeling and casing. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
AT THE CONVENTION 


Any attempt to describe the entertain- 
ment during the course of the Atlantic 
City Conventions would fall far short of 
the mark. Formal festivities began Fri- 
day evening, January 18, with the Forty- 
Niners Cocktail Party, limited to mem- 
bers and special guests. This occasion 
has become one of the top evenings of the 
convention. On Saturday there was the 
Old Guard Cocktail Party and Smorgas- 
bord. The Victor Herbert Musicale 
sponsored by the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association on Sunday evening 
was an occasion that will not soon be for- 
gotten. These immortal melodies written 
for lovers not so long ago live today in 
the hearts of a new generation. The 
highlight of the evening was the return 
of Fritzi Scheff, singing with great spirit 
and feeling the melodies that .made her 
so famous as far back as 1909. 


Monday evening there was the Young 
Guard Banquet and entertainment with 
a full three hour show that never fails 
to pack the house with these hilarious 
youngsters, and indeed a good many 
“oldsters”. Also on Monday evening the 
Brokers’ Banquet and entertainment at- 
tracted a record 2,000 guests. The 
Brokers, with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System cooperating, presented no less 
than Fay Emerson as Mistress of Cere- 
monies. Miss Emerson presented a long 
line of other top notch performers. 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association on Tuesday evening offered 
something new in the way of entertain- 
ment. Approximately 2,000 convention 
delegates sampled the new departure and 
approved heartily. The Dinner-Dance, 
of course, was limited to a smaller num- 
ber of people and was styled “The Cap- 
tain’s Dinner”. Additional guests were 
invited to a “Caribbean Cruise” and 
quickly absorbed the atmosphere of the 
Indies. A large part of the second floor 
of the beautiful Haddon Hall Hotel 
might very well have been mistaken for 
a carnival site in Havana. There were 
some five bands and as many bars, there 
were shops selling hats and bags and 
other trinkets imported from the Islands, 
with native girls available to make 
change. There were even live goats and 
chickens, native fruit, ete., in the mar- 
ket place. Forty-Niners dressed in white 
dinner jackets and white helmets com- 
pleted the picture. It was an evening 
of great fun and merriment, that will be 
talked about for a long while to come. 


No summary of the social events would 
be complete without reference to the con- 
tinuous entertainment supplied by the 
canning machinery and supply firms in 
just about every hotel parlor in the city. 
It was open house all during the conven- 
tion for customers, competitors and 
everyone else, for all were welcome. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


represents the Republican party’s ex- 
pressed policy on small business,” the 

) Southern Congressman charged. “If a 

> man cannot honestly enforce the laws en- 
trusted to him for enforcement, and die 
and fight for their amendment he should 
not hide behind his official government 
position, while attacking these laws,” 
Mr. Patman told the food brokers. 


BROKER-MANUFACTURER 
RELATIONS 


The remaining part of the Afternoon 
Session was presented under the aus- 
pices of the Grocery Manufacturers As- 
sociation Broker Relations Committee. 
Part one of this program consisted of a 
number of talks by principals concerning 
problems facing the food broker today. 
Mr. Paul F. Tevis, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent College Inn Food Products Com- 
pany, spoke of the problems of market- 
ing specialty foods. Mr. W. A. Dolan, 
President, Wilbert Products Company, 
the problems involved in marketing 
drugs, candy, housewares, ete. Mr. H. T. 
Cumming, President of Curtice Brothers 
Company, and E. A. Meyers, Sales Man- 
ager of the Richmond-Chase Company, 
the problems in marketing canned foods. 
Mr. John A. Wood, Vice-President of 


Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company, 
summarized the remarks of the speakers. 
In brief the brokers were told by their 
principals that they should handle only 
as many lines as they can handle ef- 
ficiently. Don’t skim the cream and con- 
tinue to add new accounts. Secondly, 
don’t add new lines unless you have suf- 
ficient man power, but be prepared to 
add new manpower, and don’t add drugs, 
housewares, candy, etc., unless you are 
in position to expand. Thirdly, discuss 
conflicting accounts with your principals 
and make a choice, and don’t try to han- 
dle two accounts that conflict. Fourthly, 
on slow moving accounts, resign if you 
can’t do the job, but check with your 
principal before resigning, you may be 
working them wrong. Fifthly, while it’s 
perfectly true that principals should co- 
operate with and keep his brokers posted, 
the broker should do likewise with his 
principal, keep him posted on local mar- 
ket conditions, personnel changes in your 
organization, give him your ideas on the 
suecess of his advertising program, pro- 
motions, display material, and special 
packaging; invite your principal to work 
the trade with you. 


ONE ACT COMEDY SKIT 


Following these presentations the 
GMA team presented a one act comedy 
skit lampooning the various mistakes 
that manufacturers make in their broker 
relationship, and also some of the mis- 
takes made by the food broker in hand- 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


(Continued from Page 58) 


the small sizes, No. 303 and No. 2. So 
far, the reduction seems confined to one 
line and quite a few operators hold that 
the market should be firm since the 1951 
pack was well below earlier estimates. 

PACIFIC OYSTERS — Pacific North- 
west oysters are enjoying a good sale at 
$5.00 for 10 oz. whole and $4.80 for 8-oz. 
in the fancy grade. The distributing 
trade prefers these packed two dozen to 
the case. 


SARDINES—Some California sardines 
are being held at $9.50 a case for 1 lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce, and sales are re- 
ported at $9.25. With the season rapidly 
coming to an end the reported sardine 
tonnage landed is but little more than 
one third that of last season to a cor- 
responding date. 


SALMON —Some improvement is 
noted in the canned salmon market, but 
quantities changing hands are small. 
Sales are reported at $17.50 for chum 
and it seems doubtful if there are any 
offerings at $16.50 at which numerous 
sales were made a few weeks ago. 


ling various accounts. The large audience 
litterally roared at the antics, and while 
good fun was had by all, it’s safe to say 
that many excellent points were driven 
home and will not soon be forgotten. 


MORRAL CORN 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


Either Single or Double Cut 


CUTTER 


Canners’ Adhesives 
Manufacturing a complete Line of 
Pastes, Glues, Gums and Resins 
Technical Service - 


Monumental Adhesives Co. Inc. 
359 Guilford Ave. 


Prompt Delivery 
We invite your inquiry 
Phone: LExington 1897 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Le... 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., 8 -95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std, Cut, 8 02. .90 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 308............s000. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2........+ 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.55 
3 sv. 2.45 
Ungraded, No. 308 2.281% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... .. 1.921% 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. ..........00004 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv... 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
1.80-2.00 
1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 .... 12.00 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., SI., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ....se000 -70 
No. 303 1.07% 


No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
ING, Whole, 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ . 75 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 303.. 


No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
BD: Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2......... 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Bx, BOB. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 NO. 808 2.35-2.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 


MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303... ..2.40-2.50 


No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.15 
MIpWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No, 303 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

-90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 


No. 2% 2.20 2.30 

No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. .90 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 2% 1.27% 
No. 10 4.30 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
4.25-4.50 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 21% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 308 .........00000 1.12% 
No. 10 om 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.12% 
1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
2.30-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Now York, 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 

1.25 
No, 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. ........ 95 

Pits Be. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., 14 02. 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.0465........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1:07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

THO. BOS 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 

East, Fey., 8 oz. 

1.10-1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 10 Apples 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35-3.70 
No. 10 ..11.75-12.00 

No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


CHERRIES 
B.S.P., Water, No. 2.25 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 15 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 12.50-13.00 
Choice, No. 1 2.15 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 2.00 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.110 
No. 10 10.27 
Chetes, BY 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-1.00 
No. 10, Water ...... 7.35 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
Calif., Choice, No. 
No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No, 2.85-2.00 
Me. 30 
Si... Me. 2 
No. 24y 
No. lv 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BILL.ENDED 
3. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02', 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 02. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T.......381.00-32.00 
18.00-19.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 .... - 
Cs, Tah, 
Y's 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce .. .25-9.50 
SHRIMP—PeErR Dozen 


5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14.00 
Chunks & Flakes. 12.25 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Std., 11.50-12.00 
Chunks & 11.50 
10.50-11.00 
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